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Grasselli Grower’s Guide ... FREE 


IS IN THIS 


Brand 
Ne Alqee 





GRASSELLI? 


ARSENATE 
OF LEAD 











...and the proof is the increasing number 
of leading orchardists who are concentrat- 
ing their lead purchases on GRASSELLI 
Lead. Such prominent growers are not given 


to experimenting or “penny - shaving”. 


| nen any Grasselli 


product is considered 
worthy to carry this stamp 
of approval, it is subjected 
to exhaustive research and 
O. K.’d by a critical group 
of Grasselli research chem- 
ists. Its efficiency is proved 
by a long series of experi- 
mental and practical field 
tests over a period of 
years. e Grasselli In- 
secticides and Fungi- 
cides are manufac- 
tured under definite 


GraSsel]j 


chemical control, thus in- 
suring uniformity. e They 
are available through sub- 
stantial dealers who are 
men of standing in their 
community and are vitally 
interested in supplying 
their trade with high qual- 
ity materials. Many of these 
dealers have handled the 
Grasselli line for 
more than 20 years. 
Such a dealer is un- 
doubtedly near you; 
if not, write us. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Founded 1839 





The Grasselli Chemical Co., Dept. Al 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Please send me complimentary copy of 
“Grasselli Grower’s Guide.” 


Name 





Town 





R.D. 





My Dealer is 





His Address 








—=< 
— 
—— 


— | 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Arsenate of Lead... Calcium Arsenate... Lime Sulphur.. Dry Lime Sul- 
phur..Kleenup Oil.. Sulphate of Nicotine.. Bordeaux Mixture..Casein 
Spreader. . Sulforon.. Flake Zinc Sulphate ..and a Complete Line of 
Spray and Dust Mixtures. In a variety of packages to suit your needs, 


= GRASSELLI GRADE = 


= CU Standard Held High for 93 Years = 


 —a—— 





DUTOX-A NON-ARSENICAL INSECTICIDE for controlling beetles, weevils and leaf-eating insects. 
Successfully used for control of codling moth in the Pacific northwest last year .. . 
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STRAWBERRY GROWING 






By T. J. Talbert 


Tue STRAWBERRY succeeds under a great variety of soil 
and climatic conditions. It is an early profitable cash crop, 
filling a great need in the producer’s business. Being a short 
season crop, it fits well into most crop rotation systems. Since 
the plant is a shallow feeder, the roots rarely penetrating the 
soil to a depth greater than eight to 10 inches or extending 
beyond the spread of the leaves, it is not exhaustive of soil 
fertility. The plants are very productive, unusually hard, and 
rarely require spraying to control diseases and insects. 

The crop may be planted at a small initial cost and will bring 
quick returns and high yields. It blossoms through a rather 
long season, thus enabling the grower to obtain a crop when 
practically all other crops are destroyed by late spring freezes 
and frosts. As it is the first fresh fruit to appear on the early 
spring markets, it is always in demand. Its spritely flavor and 
attractive appearance make it not only the most sought but 
the most beautiful small fruit, if not the perfect fruit. 


Location and Soils 


For best results, a well drained, fairly light, moisture-holding, 
medium fertile soil is generally desired. Soil and location will 
influence to some extent the time of harvest and the earliness 
of spring growth. For instance, a light, sandy or stony soil 
with a southern exposure will produce earlier fruit than a heavy, 
moist soil with a northern exposure. Also, low lands with poor 
air drainage are not as satisfactory as higher ground with good 
air drainage for strawberry production, because poor air drainage 
and low lands increase the liability of the plants to frost injury. 

If the ground is plowed in the fall or winter, it is generally 
best to postpone harrowing or disking until the spring prepara- 
tion. With some soils several diskings or harrowings may be 
necessary to put the soil in the proper condition for planting. 
It is important that the surface soil be stirred sufficiently to 
make the ground loose and friable. Roll- 
ing or otherwise packing the soil is de- 
sirable on newly prepared land, as it aids 
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A fine strawberry field showing proper mulch- 
ing to prevent the berries from becoming 
soiled and injured at harvest time. 
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in judging the correct depth to set the plants and in making 
the soil more retentive of moisture. 


Selection of Varieties 


There are many varieties which are cosmopolitan and may 
be grown successfully over a wide area. Other varieties are 
restricted to certain sections or localities. Of the 1,800 or more 
varieties of strawberries, relatively few are adapted to any one 
combination of soil, climate, methods of growing or marketing 
conditions. 

When the strawberry is desired for home use from spring 
until fall, the grower may plant an extra early variety, a mid- 
season sort and an everbearing variety. The very early varieties 
will supply a moderate crop,-and the everbearing varieties fresh 
fruit for table use during late summer and early fall. For 
best results, as a rule, the grower should limit his planting to 
a few varieties. 

Premier is one of the best early varieties for home and local 
market use. It is.gen-rally superior in size and productiveness 
and is usually well adapted to a wide range of soil and climatic 
conditions. It is not a prolific plant maker and for this reason 
should be planted closer in the row than such varieties as 
Aroma and Dunlap. 

Dunlap is the most widely grown variety in the Central 
States region. It is a good plant producer and the fruit is 
high in quality and very attractive. Dunlap is one of the best 
pollinizers for pistillate sorts, as it blooms heavily from early 
until late, with its greatest production occurring in mid-season. 
It thrives better under neglect than most other sorts. 

Aroma is not only the leading commercial variety of the Ozark 
region, but may be grown profitably through the Central States 
and even beyond. It is valued highly because of its uniformly 
large size and its productiveness. The Aroma is disease-resist- 
ant, a good shipper and very attractive. 
It ripens from mid-season to late. 

Gandy is the standard (To Page 17) 
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SUMMER OILS IN 
CODLING MOTH CONTROL 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Some Results in Illinois By W. P. Flint 


Durinc the past seven years the Illinois Natural History 
Survey and Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station have car- 
ried on a very extensive series of tests both in the laboratory 
and in the field on the use of oil sprays for the control of 
insects. We have found several 
different fields for the use of oil 
sprays and certain lines of work 
for which they are apparently 
better adapted than any other 
spray materials which are now 
on the market. The work has, 
of necessity, developed along 
two rather different lines: 

First: The effect of oil sprays 
on plants, as if is necessary to 
use the oils on plants if they are 
to be employed for imsect con- 
trol. In order to safely use 
sprays on plants we must first 
know what the reaction of the 
plant will be to the application 
of such sprays and this point has 
to be determined before any 
recommendation concerning the use of oil sprays can be made. 

Second: Toxicity of killing power of the sprays to insects. 
Oil sprays have very definite limitations and because of their 
nature and the ever-present possibility of injury to plants, they 
must be thoroughly tested before they are used in any line of 
insect control work. 

There is a wide 
range of oil types, in- 
cluding oils of differ- 
ent unsaturated con- 
tent, viscosity, volatil- 
ity, base, and various 


The use of ‘white oil’ 


Due probably to the relatively mild winters in recent 
years the Codling Moth infestations are rapidly in- 
creasing in severity, with the result that our older 
weapons, notably arsenic, are no longer effective. 
has gained in favor in recent 
years, but experience seems to indicate that full 
dependence cannot be placed on this material alone. 
Recent experimental work in orchard and laboratory 
appears to give ground for the hope that in the com- 
bination oil-lead and oil-nicotine sprays may be 
found a more nearly complete solution of the codling 
moth problem, especially for the States east of the 
Rockies. 


WORMY APPLES : 1931 “EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARDS 


5 YEARS RESULTS 


effective control of this insect can be obtained by spraying 
during the dormant period with oil emulsion or miscible oil. 

Codling moth can be controlled by certain types of oil sprays. 
Under most conditions these sprays will give a control that is 
nearly as good as that obtained from the use of lead arsenate. 
Space does not permit a detailed report of our experiments 
along this line. They are sum- 
marized in the accompanying 
graph, which shows the results 
obtained from the use of ar- 
senate of lead, summer oil and 
summer oils plus nicotine over 
the last five year period. 

A glance at this graph will 
show at once that summer oils 
are nearly, although not quite, as 
effective as arsenate of lead. 
One should also note the high 
degree of efficiency obtained with 
the summer oil-nicotine combi- 
nation. This combination has 
consistently given a better con- 
trol than any other material we 
have tested and, under Illinois 
conditions where this type of 
schedule is _ for the control of second brood codling moth, 
there is very little danger that the fruit will carry a spray 
residue in excess of that allowed by the Federal regulations. 

In the spraying of apples there is some danger of injury to 
the finish of the fruit, especially in the early fall varieties, 
where a two per cent 
oil spray is used. 

Other insects which 
we have found can be 
controlled very effec- 
tively by the use of 
oil sprays include the 





2° BROOD SPRAY | 5 


other classifications 
which must be known 
before they can be 
recommended for any 
specific purpose. We 
have found that cer- 
tain of the summer 
oils, that is, those 
emulsified with chem- 
ically inert emulsify- 
ing agents and of a 
highly refined grade 
and nearly free from 
unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons, are excellent for 
the control of red 
spider on evergreens 
and other plants. We 
have found certain 
types of oil sprays, in- 
cluding the home- 
made lubricating oil 
emulsions and the bet- 
ter grades of miscible oils, highly effective in the control of 
San Jose scale, European elm scale, scurfy scale, Putnam scale, 
and certain other scales when applied as dormant or delayed 
dormant sprays. 

Oyster shell scale can best be controlled by the application 
of summer oil at the time of hatch. 

The European elm scale can be controlled by the application 
of summer oil and summer oil plus nicotine during the growing 
season of the tree, but a better, cheaper and on the whole more 
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The horizontal lines represent the per cent of wormy apples in a series of experiments 
covering a five-year period. The upper line in each series is for the year 1927, the next 
for 1928, then 1929, 1930 and 1931. 

In 1927 the summer oil-nicotine had only a fraction of one per cent wormy fruit, so the 
line scarcely shows for that year. 
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os  » Ss «© «@ common pests of 
chicken houses, cer- 
tain of the stored 
grain insects, and, last 
but not least, fleas on 
infested farm prem- 
ises. 

Oil sprays have cer- 
tain drawbacks, par- 
ticularly in their use 
on growing plants. 
They must be applied 
with caution and the 
methods which have 
been worked out for 
their use carefully fol- 
lowed. 

In using oil sprays 
in general, one who 
is not familiar with 
them should obtain 
the best information 
possible concerning 
the special spray to use from his local experiment station and 
from the manufacturer of the commercial oil spray he is plan- 
ning to use. Most of the larger manufacturers of oil sprays 
have, during the past five-year period, expended considerable 
sums of money in research to develop reliable products. 

The use in foliage spray operations of the heavy winter 
oils, either as oil emulsions or miscible oils, is dangerous. The 
fact that this type may be used for some seasons with apparent 
success does not lessen the liability of defoliation. 
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Oil-Lead Arsenate Combinations 
By A. J. Ackerman 


Durin G the course of experimental spraying in 
Arkansas in the past few years many combinations 
of oil and lead arsenate have been tested for con- 
trol of the codling moth. The most effective con- 
trol has resulted from the white oil-lead arsenate 
combinations used in the first-brood cover sprays. 
The highly refined white summer oils were found 
more efficient than the cheaper lubricating oils. 
The oil combinations were used in applications fol- 
lowing the first cover spray. At that period a large 
percentage of the spring-brood codling moth eggs 
have been laid; but very few worms have yet 
hatched. The oil kills the eggs and some of the 
young crawling worms, and is an excellent spreader 
and sticker for the arsenate. 4 

A dosage of one per-cent white oil with lead 
arsenate in the second and third cover sprays 
proved - highly -effective in an experiment during 
1931, px 

The danger of oil injury appears to be negligible 
at the time of application of the first-brood cover 
sprays. At that season the trees are making a 
vigorous growth and as a rule moderately cool 
weather prevails. Use of the oil combinations in 
late summer sprays is not advisable, however, be- 
cause of the danger of hot-weather injury to the 
fruit and the greater difficulty of removing the spray residue. 

While the oil-lead arsenate combinations appear promising 
for codling moth control, their use must still be considered as 
in the experimental stage. Further studies are needed relative 
to the dosages of both oils and lead arsenate that will provide 
an economical and effective combination. The effect of summer 
oils on the trees after continuous use for several seasons is also 
a factor which requires more investigation. 


Oil-Lead Sprays in Orchard Practice 
By Paul P. Brogdon, Arkansas 


Our FIRST experience with combination oil-arsenic sprays 
was in 1927. We got into the combination arsenic sprays while 
trying to find a spray that would both stick and spread. We 
had been using Kayso and making our own calcium caseinate. 
Neither of these was doing exactly as we wanted it to do. Pre- 
vious to this we had been using a combination of lead and 
Paris green. This would control worms, but we would fre- 
quently have arsenic burning. 

In 1927 we started using one to one and one-half per cent 
oil spray combined with lead at the rate of two 
pounds to 50 gallons of water. We put on two of 
the first-brood cover sprays with this combination 
and three of the second-brood cover sprays. In 1927 





““One man sprayed from the tower 
with a Kieth gun, the other from 
the ground —— 2 Bean spray 
rod. 


Summer spraying in the orchard 
of J. A. Farley, Springdale, Ark. 





the tolerance for spray residue was .025. The 
apples sprayed in this manner were away 
above that tolerance and we had trouble in 
marketing them, as no arrangements had been 
made in this territory at that time to wash 
apples and we had to hand wipe them all, but we could well 
afford to do this, as this spraying had controlled the worms. 

We used this formula for about three years, but we have 
since changed to other oils. Our objection to the government 
formula oil emulsion was that it was very hard to mix with 
all types of water and would clabber up and float on top in 
the spray tank, especially if the weather was cold. In 1930 
we quit the government formula oil emulsion and used a com- 
mercial miscible oil. This has been working much more satis- 
factorily. 

Last year, in 1931, we put on the first two cover sprays with 
this oil at one per cent. Then for the second-brood codling 
moth sprays we put on one spray at three-fourths of one per 
cent with two pounds of lead. We figure that three-fourths 
of one per cent is not nearly as effective an ovicide as one per 
cent or one and one-half per cent would be, but if we use the 
full one and one-half per cent straight through the summer it 
will stick the lead on the apples so tight that we would have 
trouble in washing it off with the washing machine. Then, in 
1931 our last two oil sprays were at the rate of one and one- 
half pounds of lead per 50 gallons of water with only one-half 
per cent miscible oil. However, this did not give us perfect 
control of worms, and we had some drops 
during the fall that were pretty wormy. In 
picking we had a fair grade as far as worms 
were concerned. 

This year we plan to put on the calyx 
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spray without oil. Then on the first cover 
spray we intend to use about one and one- 
half per cent oil with two pounds of ar- 
senic per 50 gallons of water. In the next 
cover spray we will cut the oil to one per 
cent, also the lead to one and one-half 
pounds per 50 gallons. We will probably 
put on two sprays of that strength. In the 
second brood oil and lead sprays we will 
cut to probably one-half of one per cent 
oil and one and one-half pounds of lead 
per 50 gallons of water. _We may in the 
last sprays cut the lead to one pound per 
50 gallons. 

We plan to put on five combination oil 
and lead sprays. Northwest Arkansas has 
a codling moth infestation that is the worst 
of any fruit growing section I have ever 
seen, probably one of the worst in the 
United States in that some years we have 
some third-brood worms. This makes our 
worm control very difficult. (To Page 18) 
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STRAWBERRY GROWERS PROFIT 
BY 1931 LOSSES 


No PHASE of agriculture has taken such 
rapid and progressive strides as the mar- 
keting of the farmer’s products. Marketing 
as pertaining to the fruit and vegetable field 
covers a larger range than the mere creating 
of a market for our products—or the obtain- 
ing of the highest price for that product. 

Prevention of disease, proper picking, mar- 
keting, shipping and obtaining the highest 
price, are all important factors. The high- 
est price will be secured on any market if 
the strawberries arrive in top order. No 
credit is due the salesman for securing top 
prices, as compared to the shipper for get- 
ting the berries on the market in a condition 
that will permit them selling for top prices. 

The biggest national movements take place 
in May, although April and June are also 
big shipping months. Strawberries are 
shipped to some extent every month of the 
year, and carload movements take place from 
February until December in some parts of the 
country. 

It costs from four and one-half to 10% cents 
a pound to produce strawberries, 71 per cent 
of which is a labor charge. This makes it 
essential that every labor factor connected 
with strawberry production be _ jealously 
guarded. 

As a crate, box or shipment of strawberries 
will be judged by the poorest specimen in 
it—and prices secured are largely determined 
by condition of poorest berry on arrival— 
a study of all factors is essential. 

Careful handling in picking, packing and 
loading is absolutely necessary if severe loss 
from rot is to be prevented. Losses due 
to gray mold and leaks have reached an 
alarming figure. These diseases, which are the 
most destructive during periods of marketing 
and transportation, are rightly called trans- 
portation rots. 

Leak, although rarely found in the field, 
is of most importance in the shipping and 
marketing of strawberries. It is caused by 
the Rhizopus nigricans which rapidly develop 
in fruit held above 50 degrees Fahrenheit and 
in a damp atmosphere. 

There are two rather vital conditions which 
favor the development of this disease; a 
heavy inoculum around the packing sheds, 
in the cars or other like places, where soft 
berries are thrown and the so-called rot 
allowed to develop. The fungus works 
rapidly and is capable of destroying all perish- 
able products in a few days. Any delay 
in transit will aid in the development. 

The practice of greater sanitation around 
the packing sheds, the picking and shipping 
of only sound fruit and uniform temperature 
during transportation are measures which 
will aid in reducing the loss due to this leak. 

The spores of the fungus are everywhere 
and make rapid headway in almost any kind 
of succulent stuff where moisture and tem- 
perature are right. 

Another important transportation disease 
is gray mold, which affects both green and 
ripe berries. The fruit attacked never be- 
comes leaky, as is the case with Rhizopus. 
The spots attacked are at first light brown, 
later dark brown in color, the flesh being 
somewhat soft at first, then becoming hard 
and dry. 

The western fruit exchanges recommend 
the following picking and packing rules: 
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By W. J. Dryden 


1. Berries must not be picked while there 
is moisture on plants. 

2. Berries should be pink all over, or three- 
fourths red. 

3. Berries should be picked riper in cool 
weather than in warm. 

4. A picker must not be allowed to hold 
more than one or two berries in his hand 
at the same time. 

5. Filled carriers must not be allowed to 
stand in the sun. 

6. Berries must be picked with a stem a 
quarter of an inch long and not longer or 
shorter. 

7. Sort out all green, over-ripe, misshapen 
and small berries. 

8. No culls in boxes. 
fair sized berries. 

9. Use clean crates and keep them from 
being soiled. 

10. Haul in spring wagon and cover to 
keep out the dust. 

It is usually advisable to face the box, 
placing a layer of uniformly large berries, 
fairly representative of the contents, on top, 
stems down, packed tightly, and aligned both 
ways. This facing should extend slightly 
above the top of the box. 

The crates in general use for strawberries 


Put in nothing but 


contain 24 or 32 dry quarts. Crates holding 
16, 20, 24, 30 or 32 pint boxes and 16, 
48 or 60 quart boxes also are used. For 
safe carrying, crates must be loaded in the 
car compactly, with ample provision for the 
circulation of cold air, and braced firmly to 
avoid shifting and damage in transit. 

Determining the proper stage of ripeness 
for harvesting strawberries is, indeed, a 
matter that requires considerable attention. 

Picking firm berries means a sacrifice of 
quality and flavor, but as overripe berries 
will not carry to distant markets, flavor 
must be sacrificed in favor of keeping quality. 

The Kentucky strawberry associations, ac- 
cording to Prof. A. J. Olney, require that the 
berries shall be completely red, that is, they 
do not allow green tips. He reports success 
in having the berries arrive at the shipping 
points in good condition following this plan. 

In announcing a new test of ethylene 
ripening of strawberries, soon to be con- 
ducted, Prof. R. B. Harvey of the University 
of Minnesota says: 

“T suggest that data will be of most use 
on berries picked essentially mature but 
green. These berries are now too sour for 

(To Page 15) 











“Four H” Girl Is Experienced Tractor Operator 


Ace HUNT, R. F. D. No. 2, Richmond, Ind., who since 1923 has been keenly interested 
in many 4-H activities and a frequent prize winner, including the coveted trip to the Chicago 
International, regularly takes her place beside her "father in busy seasons as a tractor hand. 
She is shown in the accompanying illustration operating her father’s tractor. 


Miss Hunt’s 4-H activities for 1931 were as follows: 
“When I was about 10 years of age,” 


Sewing five, and Health three. 


Leadership (Jr), Baking hve, 
Miss Hunt said, “I 


became interested in 4-H Club work. To begin with I joined the Dairy Club with the idea 
of learning how to take care of a calf. By doing this I helped my father to develop his herd 


of 30 Holstein cattle. 
herd my dairy cattle have the highest tests. 


In our testing association they rank among the highest, and of this 


“After three years of successful dairy work I took up sewing and canning. One year I 
won a trip to Purdue for sewing. That year I also entered and won the State health contest 


and placed high in the national contest. 
the State Fair School at Indianapolis. 


In 1930 I was selected to represent my county at 
By my club achievements in our county I also won 


a trip to the International Livestock Exposition in Chicago in 1930. Club work has meant 
a lot to me and I hope that through it I may find my life’s work. I should enjoy very much 
to finish a college education and become an extension worker in home economics.” 
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EASTERN ORCHARDISTS FORM 
APPLE GROWERS COUNCIL 


Heaps of apple growers’ societies in the 
eastern United States met May 11 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and asked the Department of 
Agriculture to issue a more exacting export 
certificate as a means toward halting further 
restrictive measures by foreign nations 
against American apples. 

At the same time, they passed a resolu- 
tion urging the adoption of a reciprocal ar- 
rangement with Argentina aimed at stimu- 
lating both the American apple trade and 
Argentina’s grape industry. 

A permanent council of eastern apple 
growers was formed, with former Governor 
Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, at its head. John 
Napier Dyer, president of the Indiana Herti- 
cultural Society, who proposed the permanent 
organization, said he hoped for a solution of 
domestic as well as foreign apple trade prob- 
lems through it. 

Department of Agriculture officials present 
at the meeting said they did not object to the 
new export requirements and that tightening 
of the regulations was a matter for the grow- 
ers to decide. 

The new certificate would be issued only 
on the top apple grades and would require 
those shipments to be 98 per cent free of San 
Jose scale, in addition to continuing in force 
restrictions against worms and spray residue. 

To meet the requirements of France, 
Argentina, Germany, and Austria, all of 
which prohibit fruit showing traces of scale, 
the officers of the growers’ organ:zations 
worked out an arrangement with the depart- 
ment for issuance of a supplementary certi- 


‘ficate showing no scale was found on the 


fruit. 

The attachment of the supplementary 
certificate at the packing house would make 
a second inspection at shipside unnecessary, 
and inspectors at ports would be permitted 
to issue the special certificates required by 
the four nations. 

Governor Byrd, in opening the meeting, 
said nearly a score of foreign nations have 
placed restrictions on American fruit traffic 
singe passage of the Hawley-Smoot tariff in 
1930. 

He urged “consideration of the rights of 
other nations in our dealings with them,” and 
that “the growers themselves are not blame- 
less in this matter.” 

Byrd urged the growers to send out cleaner, 
higher grade fruit, and said, “It is only a 
matter of time until all but absolutely clean 
fruit will be barred from the foreign market.” 

He and others urged acceptance of Argen- 
tina’s proposal that an exchange of inspectors 
be arranged. This suggestion was embodied 
in a resolution sent to Secretary Hyde of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The resolution also said: “It is our hope 
that the Department of Agriculture at the 
earliest possible moment make a complete 
study of all present embargoes and restric- 
tions affecting our trade relations with the 
Argentine republic, with a view to revision 
and the facilitating of reciprocal arrange- 
ments which will accrue to the advantage of 
the producers of horticultural products of 
each of our countries.” 

W. S. Campfield, of Staunton, Va., secre- 
tary of the Virginia Horticultural Society, in 
urging the arrangement with Argentina, said 
that country’s purchases of goods from the 
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By W.S. Campfield 


United States had increased tenfold since 
1917 and “they deserve an inspector there 
if they want one.” 

Two or three speakers claimed that the 
recent American tariff, arbitrary quarantines 
and inflexible regulations promulgated by our 
Department of Agriculture governing the im- 
portation of foreign products were in fact 
the cause of the flood of foreign regulations 
that have during the past two years been 
pronounced against American apples. 

Dr. W. G. Campbell, of the Department 
of Agriculture, replied the department lacked 
authority to send an inspector to Argentina 
and that he was opposed to the principle of 
replacing embargoes with mutual certificates. 
The grape regulations against Argentina, he 
said, were imposed to keep out the fruit fly 
and he believed the surest way to accom- 
plish this result is to inspect their fruit upon 
its arrival here. 

Edmund Waterman, New York fruit mer- 
chant, said he was informed by the govern- 
ment inspectors at the port there that no 
fruit flies had been found on Argentine grapes 
in the last four years and that he felt they 
were entitled to some consideration by the 
United States. 

Mr. Dyer, of Indiana, urged the impor- 
tance of perfecting a permanent organization 


at this time as a means of uniting the apple 
interests of the East and their effort to deal 
with common problems of the industry. 

On motion of Mr. Criswell of Pennsyl- 
vania the meeting unanimously voted to 
form a permanent organization of the State 
horticultural societies east of the Missouri 
River, each society to be represented by its 
president or duly authorized delegate, and 
that -the same should be called the Apple 
Growers Council, and that such other east- 
ern apple growing States as have State horti- 
cultural societies, not represented at this 
meeting, should be invited to affiliate 

On motion by Dr. Eagle of West Virginia. 
Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, was elected presi- 
dent of the Apple Growers Council, Mr. 
Dyer, of Indiana, vice-president, and W. S. 
Campfield, of Virginia, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

President Byrd appointed the following 
committee to draft a constitution and by- 
laws: W. E. Young, of Ohio, chairman; 
Walter Clark, of New York, and K. M. Platt, 
of Connecticut. 

John D. Neff of Virginia called attention 
of the meeting to the fact that the Pacific 
Northwest apple industry was seeking a sharp 
reduction in freight rates on apples to the 

(To Page 22) 


Papayas Popular in Lower Rio Grande 
By Harry Foehner 


| NTEREST in the growth and development 
of papayas, the pepsin fruit recommended by 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, superintendent of the 
famous Battle Creek (Michigan) Sanitarium, 
is keen in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 


Stilwell has developed a hard shelled va- 
riety he calls the Red Rock because of its 
color and its hard outer covering. 

Stambaugh has arrived at his goal by pro- 
ducing a blue stem variety in which the 














Texas where H. G. Stilwell, Sr., of Browns- 
ville is seeking a patent on a hard-shelled 
variety and Scott U. Stambaugh is develop- 
ing a variety which is consistent in size, qual- 
ity and flavor. 

It has been the universal fault of papayas 
that they have been too soft to ship far and 
that the flavor and other qualities have not 
been constant. 
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flowers are bi-sexual, thereby pollinating 
themselves and reproducing in kind. 

So difficult has it been to ship papayas in 
the past that Dr. Kellogg established a sani- 
tarium in Florida to be near a source of 
supply. 

Indians in Old Mexico long ago recognized 
the value of papayas for the digestion by eat- 
ing them after heavy tribal feasts. 
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The Wine Grape Problem 


OnE OF THE outstanding events of the month of 
April was the issuance of a five-year report of the Cali- 
fornia vineyard industry by Donald _D. Conn, since 
1927 the managing director of the California Vine- 
yardists’ Association. 

In this report Mr. Conn reviews the history of the 
California wine grape industry from the hectic period 
just following the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, when the hysterical overplanting of wine grape 
varieties occurred, to the present years when the 
tremendous over-supply of wine grapes became a crush- 
ing burden that not only bankrupted the wine growers 
but injuriously affected the prosperity of the entire 
fresh fruit industry. 

Out of the wealth of his experience Mr. Conn makes 
some recommendations which all fruit growers will 
study with interest, if not with entire sympathy. 
Strengthening the Agricultural Marketing Act and 
broadening the powers of the Farm Board, placing all 
fruit auctions under Federal control, exempting dealers 
in and shippers and buyers of agricultural products from 
the operation of the Sherman Law and similar anti- 
trust legislation; these and other recommendations 


along similar lines may—or may not—find some degree 


of acceptance. 

A large portion of the report deals with the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the National Prohibition Act and the atti- 
tude of the prohibition enforcement agencies toward 
the wine grape industry in general and toward grape 
“concentrates” in particular. It is to the credit of Mr. 
Conn that he handles this subject without hypocrisy, 
cant, quibble or bunkum. 

“Grape production has increased since 1919 because 
of, and not in spite of, the Volstead Act.” “Seventy-five 
per cent of the fresh grapes shipped from California are 
used for the manufacture of wine.” “The government 
has known of and assisted in the sale of grapes which 
have been manufactured into 100,000,000 gallons of 
wine annually as compared with a total production of 
wine prior to prohibition of 52,000,000 gallons annually.” 
These are representative statements culled from the re- 
port which fairly reflect its tenor toward prohibition. 

That Mr. Conn has displayed both sincerity and 
bravery in clearly revealing the issues of the wine grape 
industry is not to be denied. The problems of that 
industry have not heretofore been treated with any 
such degree of refreshing frankness. Mr. Conn must 
have realized also that his frank revelations of the 
fundamental issues involved in the heavy overproduc- 
tion of wine grapes would in all likelihood alienate the 
last vestige of sympathy and support for the wine grape 
industry on the part of the legitimate fresh fruit in- 
dustry. 

It is seriously to be questioned that the heavy over- 
plantings of wine grapes in southern California in the 
early days of prohibition should in any sense be viewed 
as an advance in horticultural endeavor. It was rather 
the belief that the nation, deprived of easy access to 
alcoholic beverages, would substitute fermented wines 
prepared in the homes. Large scale plantings of grapes 
were underwritten by California financial interests in 
expectation of substantial profits from the sale of a 
material for the manufacture of intoxicating liquor. 
It is also true that heavy overplantings of grape vines 
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were made in all grape growing sections of the country. 

For a few years following the adoption of national 
prohibition the increased demand for grapes brought 
substantial profits to grape growers in all sections of 
the country, for it was apparent that a large portion of 
bibulous America turned to the grape for beverage al- 
cohol. But home-made wine proved disappointing to 
many. Much of it turned to vinegar. More of it blew 
the corks out of bottles and jugs. Ere the new plant- 
ings had got nicely started into bearing the demand 
receded, and wine grapes were in large demand prin- 
cipally in those sections of preponderant foreign pop- 
ulations of wine making skill. 

In all States except California economic pressure re- 
sulted in wholesale removal of excess vines, and the 
growers liquidated their losses. Some lost their farms. 
In California, however, the planting of wine grapes had 
been indulged in on such gigantic proportions that 
liquidation, it was feared, would have wrecked a large 
number of banks into whose possession the plantings 
had fallen by reason of default and foreclosure. 

These financial institutions were able to exert suffi- 
cient political pressure to secure a modification of the 
enforcement of the National Prohibition Act insofar as 
it affected the sale of wine grapes and its products. 
The Federal authorities winked at the unrestricted sale 
of wine “tonics” with alcoholic content of 20 per cent 
and over, any of which could be imbibed to the point of 
intoxication with little or no effects from their “medica- 
tion.” Still the surplus of wine grapes persisted and 
more and still more wine grape acreage passed into the 
hands of California banks. 

As a last resort the wine grapes were pressed and the 
concentrate sold to the general public for the express 
purpose of producing alcoholic beverage in flagrant 
violation of the spirit and letter of the national policy 
of prohibition. Upon order of any householder a keg of 
concentrate would be delivered to the home. An em- 
ployee of the vineyardists’ selling organization, financed 
by Federal funds, supervised the process of fermenta- 
tion until the maximum alcoholic potency was attained, 
whereupon he finished off the job by bottling the batch 
and departing with the empty keg. And still the wine 
grape surplus persisted and the California banks re- 
mained in the wine grape business—or the liquor busi- 
ness, according to the point of view. 

Failing to sell the nation on the beauteous slogan of, 
“A keg of liquor in every cellar,” the wine grape in- 
dustry now comes out frankly for the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the enactment of a “Na- 
tional Liquor Law” in place of the present National 
Prohibition Act. Under the terms of this act, as pro- 
posed, “beverages produced by natural fermentation” of 
domestic agricultural crops would be sold in restaurants, 
hotels and to private homes, under regulations to be 
laid down by Congress. With this last proposal the 
legitimate fruit industry is quite likely to take sharp 
issue. 

In the years since the inauguration of national pro- 
hibition, and despite its confessedly ineffective enforce- 
ment, there has been a heavy increase in the per 
capita consumption of all fruits. Some have even 
doubled and trebled in sales. Fruits of all kinds, from 
the position of luxury foods, have quite generally be- 
come staples. Fruit sales now provide a major source 

(To Page 23) 
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SOUTHERN PEACHES 
By S. R. Newell 


Tue 1932 peach crop in the 10 southern 
States (North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas) promises to 
be the smallest in at least 15 years. Follow- 
ing 1931, when the largest peach crop of rec- 
ord was produced in these States, the trees 
were probably in no condition to repeat the 
process and then the freeze of early March, 
following an unusually mild winter, caught 
many of the trees in full bloom and came 
close to wiping out the entire crop in some 
areas and eliminated all possibilities of even 
a fair-sized production for the 10 States as a 
whole. 

The condition as reported to the Crop 
Reporting Board on May 1 averaged 34.2 
per cent for the 10 States, which is the lowest 
May 1 condition recorded in the nine years 
the inquiry has been made on that date. On 
the basis of past relationships, this condition 
is interpreted to mean a prospective crop of 
around 8.6 million bushels. When this is 
compared with the 1931 crop of slightly more 
than 22.6 million bushels and the 1929 pro- 
duction, which was regarded as short, of 
about 11.4 million bushels, it begins to look 
as though there will not be an oversupply of 
peaches coming on the market during the 
early summer months at least. 

May 1 is, of course, fairly early to be mak- 
ing a forecast. Much can happen between 
now and the loading out of the first car, to 
improve or further deteriorate the crop, but 
it seems certain that there will not be nearly 
as many peaches in the southern orchards as 
there have been in the past few years. 

Conditions, of course, vary considerably. 
To begin with the worst, it looks as though 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas were dam- 
aged the most by the late freeze. In Arkansas 
the condition is reported at 17 per cent of a 
full crop, while Oklahoma reports 14 per cent 
and Texas 24 per cent. Oklahoma seems to 
be getting the habit; this is the third year 
straight that the peach grower in that State 
has lost all or a good part of his crop. 
Arkansas may have a fair crop in some 
orchards. In Sevier and parts of Howard 
counties there are orchards that bore a light 
crop last year and promise a really good 
crop for the present season. On the other 
hand, it often happens that. when a very 
light crop is in prospect spraying will be 
neglected and a smaller proportion of No. 1 
fruit is produced. 

In North Carolina, the heavy commercial 
“sand hills” district is really in better condi- 
tion than is shown for the State as a whole. 
This area was not seriously damaged by the 
freeze and the orchards are receiving good 
care. 

Everyone wants to know about Georgia 
and here again is a mixed situation. The 
north Georgia section suffered more freeze 
damage than the southern part of the State. 
In south Georgia, however, the lowered vital- 
ity of the trees, after the heavy production 
and dry weather of last season, has seriously 
hurt the present crop. The season is delayed, 
and it now seems likely that peaches from 
both the southern and northern area of the 
State will come on the market at about the 
same time. Condition was reported at 38 
per cent on May 1 and the production now 
indicated is 3,150,000 bushels. If the crop 
actually turns out as light as now indicated, 
it would be the smallest crop the State has 
produced in at least 15 years. 

What the present forecast would mean in 
terms of carlots is not an easy thing to de- 
termine, since shipments are dependent upon 

(To Page 14) 
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The Truck of Quality 
and Long Life 
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Ask for a Demonstration of the 
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NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS have always had a reputation as 
the trucks of true hauling economy. Once purchased they stay 
dependably on the job, ready to cope with every kind of road and 
load, low in fuel consumption and upkeep cost, certain to last for 


years and years. 

Today International Trucks are a better investment than ever, for the prices 
on all the popular models have been greatly reduced. Recent reductions, with- 
out any sacrifice of quality, enable you to get the latest-design 112-ton Model 
A-2 for $615. The new Six-Speed Special now sells for $665. The new 
6-cylinder, 114-ton Model A-3 is priced at $795. These prices are for 136-in. 
wheelbase chassis, f. 0. b. factory. 

Put your hauling up to an International truck. It will pay you definite 
returns in economical mileage from the very start and will continue doing it 
long after the truck of poorer quality has worn itself out. And remember that 
no service equals International branch and McCormick-Deering dealer service. 
Ask the nearest branch or dealer for a demonstration of any of these trucks. 
Write us for a catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


yt | 
Nah VA Nya 
Daa NA 


Chicago, Illinois 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Lower Your Costs With a 
FARMALL 


Save valuable time and expensive labor, get 
maximum results from your crops and opera: 
tions with the all-purpose McCormick-Deering 
Farmall. With either the original 2-plow Farm- 
all or the new 3-plow Farmall 30 you can 
take a 4-row cultivating outfit and cultivate 
up to 65 acres a day. You can plant 24 to 46 
acres a day. Remember that one man with a 
Farmall can handle all power operations on 
200 acres and more. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered 


through this department if of general interest. 
envelope (air mail 5c). 


Trees in Sod—Unfruitful Filberts 


ft was very much interested in the ar- 
ticle on page 35 of your January number 
in regard to growing fruit trees in sod. 

| have some apple and peach trees grow- 
ing in blue grass sod on a hillside where 
the soil is only fairly good. I want to give 
them an application of some kind of fer- 
tilizer this year, ammonium sulphate or 
something of this kind. What would you 
advise using and how can | apply same 
without injuring the grass? The trees are 
six years old, that is, six years since } 
got them from the nursery and planted 
them. The apple trees seem strong and 
healthy but the peach trees do not look 
so good, although they produced a good 
crop of fruit last year. 

| also have two English filbert trees 
which | planted six years ago. They seem 
to be strong and healthy and are about 10 
feet high. For the last two or three years 
they have been full of bloom and have 
had some nuts on them, but when the nuts 
are about half grown they stop growing 
and fail to mature. What can cause this? 
Are the trees old enough to bear fruit or 
not? | haven’t pruned them very much 
and they are fairly thick. Should they be 
thinned out the same as a fruit tree? 

i will be glad to get any information you 
can give me on these two questions.—H. 
H. S., Kentucky. 


Your six-year-old apple and peach trees 
should respond favorably as regards to growth 
and fruitfulness by applications of either 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. For 
the apple trees, it is suggested that you use 
one of these fertilizers at the rate of about 
one and one-half to two pounds to the tree, 
spreading the product broadcast on the 
ground under the spread of branches about 
two weeks before blooming time. For the 
peach trees the fertilizer may be used in the 
same way and in a similar amount, but the 
work may be postponed until blooming time. 
This would enable you to withhold the fer- 
tilizer or a part of it should there be no 
bloom as a result of low temperatures in the 
winter or injury to the fruit buds by cold 
late in the spring. 

The fertilizer should not do injury to the 
blue grass, but on the other hand should in- 
vigorate it or improve its growth. 

Several factors may be particularly or 
wholly responsible for the unfruitfulness of 
your English filberts. As you have suggested, 
through some pruning you may be able to 
invigorate the trees and induce better growth 
and fruitfulness. Moreover, it might be well 
to cultivate or fertilize to invigorate the 
plants. There is still another cause that 
might account for unfruitfulness. This is 
lack of proper cross-pollination, in case there 
is only one variety being grown. Moreover, 
it is also true that the trees may become more 
fruitful as they grow older. They should, 
however, begin fruiting at their p.esent age. 





Propagating the Mulberry 


What kind of rootstock is used to graft 
or bud the tame mulberry to? Would the 
Russian mulberry seedling be suitable and 
should they be grafted or budded?—C. A. 
McK., Illinois. 


Tue RUSSIAN mulberry seedling should 
prove very satisfactory as a stock for the 
so-called tame mulberry. 

In the propagation of the mulberry, bud- 
ding is more often employed than whip and 


Mart, Chicago. 


tongue grafting, cleft grafting, or some other 
type of grafting. 

One of the most successful types of bud- 
ding consists of the use of scions which have 
been kept perfectly dormant by placing in 
cold storage or in other satisfactory storage. 
The lower part of the scion which is about 
three or four inches long is cut thin so that 
it will enter readily between the bark and 
wood of the stock. In preparing the stock 
an incision may be made similar to that em- 
ployed in shield budding. A scion is inserted 
and tied with cord, after which the cord as 
well as all cut surfaces are entirely covered 
with grafting wax or paraffin. 

Other methods of budding may be used, 
also, particularly the shield bud; and if the 
work is performed properly, and early in the 
season, good results should be obtained. 





Cantaloupes 


§ wish to ask you some questions about 
cantaloupes. 1! planted Bender Surprise 
by the side of my Sugar Rocks in (931. 
Now | had sweet melons, but being close 
to each other for one season did the fer- 
tilization tend to make any difference in 
size of my Sugar Rocks or Bender Sur- 
prise? Or would the Sugar Rock sweet- 
ness be helpful to the Bender Surprise? 
Would you have to cross them one, two 
or three seasons from the first season 
planting, saving seed each year? Will 
spraying with Bordeaux help control blios- 
som end rot in Ohio Sugars? It looks like 
white mold. Will kerosene emulsion keep 
= or kill the striped beetle?—S. E. C., 

io. 


Ir IS possible that cross-fertilization at 
blooming time of the melons which you de- 
scribe may have invigorated the plants and 
caused somewhat larger fruit to develop; 
otherwise, the melons should not have been 
affected. In other words, the crossing should 
not have had any influence on the sweetness, 
texture, and flavor of the melons. 

If the seeds of the melons are planted this 
year, it is possible that there will be a dif- 
ference in size, flavor, texture, etc.; in fact, 
but few of the plants are likely to be com- 
parable to the original ones. The second, 
third, and fourth generations will also break 
up into various combinations. 

The muskmelon does not cross with water- 
melons, pumpkins, or squashes. Cucumbers 
cross with gherkins, but not with muskmel- 
ons, watermelons or squashes. 

Spraying with a weak solution of Bordeaux 
should help materially in the control of blos- 
som end rot of your Ohio Sugars. 

Kerosene emulsion may help materially in 
the control of the striped cucumber beetle, 
but it should be used with great caution, as 
it is likely to do serious injury to the foliage 
and stems of the plants; in fact, it would be 
safer to use nicotine sulphate or a dust ap- 
plication of nicotine and lime. 





Transplanting Blackberries 


I have some blackberry plants that have 
to be moved to a different location. Would 
you please tell me how |! should replant 
them and if | should prune them? If they 
have to be pruned, how far back should 1 
cut them?—W. 0O., Illinois. 


Your blackberries may be replanted suc- 
cessfully by digging the plants in the early 
spring when weather and soil conditions will 
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permit. When the blackberries are trans- 
planted the tops should be removed to a 
height of from eight to 12 inches. In fact, 
if the tops are long they may be cut at time 
of digging. Young, healthy, vigorous plants 
are best for transplanting. 





Pollinizers for Willow Twig 
and Stayman 


What variety of apple tree should be 
planted where trees are missing to polli- 
nize Willow Twigs and Staymans or Stay- 
man Winesaps? 

| have about 100 of each planted side 
by side and Jonathans next to them. I 
think the six rows of Jonathans bloom too 
early and the Staymans and Willow Twigs 
do not pollinize each other or themselves. 
Is that true? Give me two or three va- 
rieties that would pollinize Staymans and 
Willow Twigs. 

Any information on this point would be 
gladly received. The trees are about 10 
years old.—B. G. W., Illinois. 


Tue DESCRIPTION which you give of 
your orchard and the plantings leads us to 
believe that your pollination problem may 
be already solved, as the Jonathan generally 
proves to be a good pollinizer for the Stay- 
man and Willow Twig. 

Should you desire other varieties, however, 
for your planting to insure better. facilities 
for cross-pollination, the following are sug- 
gested: Delicious (Starking or Richared), 
Golden Delicious, Grimes, or Gano. 

It is true, the Stayman may not prove 
to be a very effective pollinizer for Willow 
Twig, but Willow Twig has in most in- 
stances been found satisfactory as a pollinizer 
for Stayman. 


“Pedigreed’ Stock—Tree Planting 


Is there any difference in the bearing 
age of a tree grafted from a scion from 
a bearing tree and one from a scion from 
a tree in the nursery row? If so, why? 
Several of the nurseries claim there is a 
great difference in the bearing age of the 
two classes of trees but | have never been 
able to figure out why. 

A strange method of planting trees came 
to my notice today and is something new 
to me: 

A party is planting 34 elms for the city 
and they will average better than five 
inches in diameter. The roots have been 
chopped off within about 18 inches of the 
tree and he is completely covering the roots 
with dry corncobs before putting any soil 
in the hole. 

He claims that to be the only way to 
set trees in heavy clay soil, as the cobs 
will draw moisture and rot before the root 
growth starts and then there will be a sup- 
ply of rotted soil for the fiber roots to 
feed on. “ 

§ have planted trees and shrubs by the 
hundreds and have worked with several 
experts and studied such things for years 

- and it has always been impressed upon me 
that the most important thing in planting 
anything was to have the soil packed firmly 
around the roots to exclude all air pockets 
and to give the roots a chance to ‘take 
hold.—G. F. H., Kansas. 





We DO NOT believe that you will find 
any material difference in the bearing’ age of 
trees grafted from scions from bearing trees 
as compared with trees grafted from scions 
obtained from trees growing in the nursery 
row. 

The question which you raise brings up 
the matter of pedigreed nursery stock. In 
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this regard, Whitten, of the Missouri Agri- Bs 
cultural Experiment Station, found in 1918 | 
that there was no significant difference be- 




















































tween the total yield of Ben Davis apple 
trees propagated from high-yielding parents 
and low-yielding parents. The bearing habit 
was not transmitted. 
Likewise, strawberries at this station prop- 
agated by runners (buds) for 10 generations 
gave no evidence that the high or low yield- 
ing habit of the parent plant was transmitted. 
~— In other words, the offspring from high-yield- 
“a ing plants were no more productive than those 
fact, ; from low-yielding plants. _ ; 
ime In general, it is true that in planting trees 
ants or shrubs it is highly important that the soil 
be packed firmly around the roots in order 
‘ . to exclude air pockets; in fact, as you have 
suggested, this is generally the secret of suc- 
cess in transplanting. The method which 
you have observed may, of course, occasion- 
ally give satisfactory results, but certainly it 
e could not be relied upon in general planting. 
|= 
= i 
' Budding Apple Trees 
: Will you please inform me which makes 
$ the best apple trees, budded or grafted, or 
q is there any difference? Also, when is the 
\- proper time to bud apple trees here? What 
d . varieties are best in this locality and can 
you tell me where ! could get some apple 
r) stocks or seedlings?—R. E. I., Arkansas. 
Since budded and grafted trees may -be 
of equal value so far as vigor and thrift are 
e of concerned, it is worth while for the producer 
is to to insist more upon securing strong, healthy, 
may vigorous trees than it is to emphasize the 
rally matter of securing either budded or grafted 
stay- trees. Either method will give results if * . 
properly handled by a good nurseryman. Eth [ G. / th RIGHT f [ 
ever, For your locality budding work is generally by as 0 ine 1S é 00 
lities done during July or August, particularly 
od), for peach, plum, and apple trees. P - 
red), For a list of the best varieties for your 
particular locality, it is suggested that you f OT driving your Car 
rove write to your own agricultural experiment 
illow station, Department of Horticulture, Fayette- 
/ In- ville, Ark. 
nizer Apple seedling stocks may be procured 
from some of our larger nurseries located in liver great wer with a 
various parts of the country. It is believed, oasiee fish are caught on manietet : vd po 
ting however, that in general many nurserymen bent pins. Most anglers smoothly increasing pressure 
prefer to order their stock from some of the | consider the pennies spent for that brings out the best per- 
ng concerns near Topeka, Kans., which make a | : ‘ f f 
- specialty of growing seedling apple nursery fishhooks a wise investment. oS Xo ormance © any Car. 
1? stock. You can run your car on regular “ca” Ethyl Gasoline makes such an im- 
» : , gasoline, but it will run better, and provement in car performance and 
- Freeze Tree Limbs in Study more economically in the long run, if ( engine efficiency that nearly every car 
~<4 of Disease you use Ethyl! Gasoline. manufacturer now offers high com- 
ty F REEZING apple trees is one of the most Ethyl is the right and scientific tool pression engines designed to use Ethyl. 
ve recent developments of the United States De- a — . i i 
en partment of Agriculture in its study of plant for the modern driving job. It is good, h It makes such an improvement in 
sts behavior. tested-quality gasoline plus Ethyl older cars that already more people 
oil Apple-disease specialists of -the depart- : : : : : : 
“ ninth seining a ciaianaidinin tee Mg fluid. Inside the engine, the Ethyl buy Ethyl Gasoline than any other 
hog temperatures and perennial canker in the | fluid controls the power of the gaso- 4 brand of motor fuel. And remember- 
a Hood River Valley in Oregon have frozen | Jine. It prevents uneven explosions that today its price is less than the 
7 limbs of trees to very low temperatures, us- ’ : ; 
ing a device made especially for that purpose. | that cause harmful knock, overheat- price you paid for regular gasoline 
he The freezing apparatus consisted of an in- | ; ine an onlv a few years ago. Ethyl! Gasoline 
ton sulated box which was fitted around a limb. Gy HE Ae eNO ananegeee : . Cc Y 3 y N * k i 
ne Freezing was brought about by using snow | loss of power. It makes gasoline , orporation, New York City. 
ing and salt in a mixture in the box and also by 
aly using solid carbon dioxide. Temperatures | r " 
Ke as low as 40 degrees below zero were reached. 
These studies provide a unique method of GooD 
studying the effect of cold on fruit trees. GASOLINE 
1 find It is very significant that low temperatures 
ge of in November or March caused much more 
- trees killing than in January. The most signifi- 
scions cant discovery in the experiment was that 
ursery fresh pruning wounds are very susceptible to 
cold injury. Canker follows cold injury. It 
gs up is important, therefore, in perennial canker 
: ie control that pruning be delayed until the 
danger of low temperatures is past. 
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AMERICAN-MADE 
FOR 


AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda offers 
American Farmers five important and 
distinctive advantages: First, high 


analysis. Arcadian contains 16% 
Nitrogen guaranteed (equivalent to 
19.45% Ammonia). Second, lower 


cost-per-unit of Nitrogen. Third, im- 
proved mechanical condition. Ar- 
cadian is easy to distribute. Fourth, 
improved packaging. Arcadian is 
available in net-weight, even-weight 
bags—100 Ibs. for convenience; 200 
Ibs. for economy. Fifth, a domestic 
source of Nitrogen. Arcadian is pro- 
duced in America by American labor. 

Order Arcadian from your ferti- 
lizer dealer. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ty The Barrett Co. 


NITRATE of SODA 


The Basil Company 


New York, ~~ Atlanta, Ga. 
New Orleans, La San Francisco, Cal. 


ine celci ay is the GROWTH ELEMENT. 


\- essential to growing crops as sunshine and rain. 
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New Grafting Tool Designed 


| AM sending you a sketch and description 
of a grafting tool which some of your readers 
might be interested in. With the aid of this 
tool I have made grafts when the bark just 
slips and when the fruit on the trees was as 
big as peas, and all the grafts grew. The 
time-honored cleft graft has to be done in a 
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a part of one side of scion cambium will 
match the cambium of the limb. This means 
a slow union and many failures. 

With the tool I have been using there is 
no guess work, as the same tool is used to 
shape the scion and to cut the bark. More 
than two-thirds of the scion cambium is in 
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certain limited time and you are fortunate if 
one-half of the grafts grow. 

With the cleft graft, the scion is cut to a 
long bevel on both sides, forming a long, 
slim wedge. This is pushed into the cleft, 
the wedge is worked out, and the graft is 
ready to wax. But the split cambium of 
limb is straight and the cambium of the 
scion is curved and with the utmost care only 
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exact and intimate contact with the cambium 
of the limb. This means a quick union and 
a more vigorous growth. Note in the sketch 
how simple and certain the matching of limb 
cambium and scion cambium is. 

I use for scions the tips of the previous 
year’s growth because they make a straight 
limb and have less tendency to form heads.— 
W. L. Minor, Massachusetts. 


Noted Grape Specialist Retires 


Grorcr C. HUSMANN, the enthusiastic, 
efficient grape specialist and noted investiga- 
tor, who in 1901 was appointed viticulturist 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the first to hold this position, has retired 
from the service. 

At the time Professor Husmann began his 
official career the grape phylloxera, California 
vine disease, and other destructive agencies 
threatened to wipe out the vineyards of Cali- 
fornia, while other perplexing problems faced 
the vineyards of the eastern States. To help 
solve these and many other problems and to 
demonstrate better methods of culture, prun- 
ing and training; to introduce and originate 
better grape varieties, etc., department ex- 
periment vineyards were located and main- 
tained in various parts of the United States. 
Distribution of material of grape varieties 
made from these vineyards has in California 
resulted in many grape growers establishing 
vineyards on phylloxera resistant stocks and 
grafting these with introductions made by the 
Department of Agriculture of vinifera varie- 
ties much superior to the varieties formerly 
grown for the various purposes. 


Professor Husmann has contributed exten- 
sively to the viticultural literature of this and 
foreign countries, and is the author of numer- 
ous department bulletins on viticultural sub- 
jects. 





Southern Peaches 
(From Page 11) 


a great many factors other than production 
For example, in 1930 Georgia produced about 
5,500,000 bushels and shipped about 3,337,00¢ 
bushels, or 61 per cent of the total crop. In 
1931 the production amounted to 9,134,000 
bushels, and 5,258,000 bushels, or about 58 
per cent, were shipped. In 1929 Georgia’s 
production amounted to 3,700,000 bushels 
and 5,298 cars, amounting to 2,050,000 
bushels or 55 per cent of the crop, were 
shipped. The present forecast is for about 
3,150,000 bushels, but if prices are fair and 
quality holds up, it is possible that shipments 
during 1932 will equal or exceed the 1929 
figure. 


1932 
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Strawberry Growers 


Profit by 1931 Losses 


(From Page Eight) 


anything but decorations. The processing of 
green strawberries is hardly a commercial 
proposition yet, since sale of expensive fruit 
is slow and they must keep a long time, 
yet some heat or ethylene treatment would 
be desirable from the standpoint of flavor.” 
_ Improvement of flavor by the ethylene 
treatment method would probably stimulate 
sales, is the opinion held by Professor Harvey. 

Until the time arrives when an economic 
plan of ripening strawberries by ethylene is 
worked out, great care must be exercised in 
the degree of ripeness of strawberries, which 
will depend upon climatic conditions, variety 
of strawberries, distance to market and class 
of market. 

Berries should be loaded into refrigerated 
cars the same day they are picked and 
started to market immediately. It will be 
found advisable to have the cars iced suffi- 
ciently in advance of loading so that they 
will be thoroughly cooled. 

Most shippers load 420 crates into-a stand- 
ard refrigerator car, each crate containing 24 
full quarts. These are usually placed four 
high, seven wide and 15 crates long. 

The Federal government carried on a 
rather complete experiment to accomplish 
precooling in transit by salting the ice in 
the bunkers. More rapid cooling was ob- 
tained with the use of salt than in an ordinary 
car loaded without salting the ice. 

False floors, solid insulated bulkheads and 
a wire basket ice cage were used. The ice 
was well worked down in the bunker, and 
the salt was applied after the car was loaded. 
A second application of salt was made 12 
hours later when the cars were re-iced. The 
salt equaled three and one-half per cent of 
the ice capacity of the car. 

Less salt could be used if the temperature 


of the fruit were below 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 


The use of salt is not recommended for cars 
not supplied with false floors and solid bulk- 
heads 

False floors are made by running stringers 
four inches high lengthwise of the car and 
nailing strips measuring one by four inches 
on top of them crosswise of the car spaced 
one and one-half inches apart. This floor 
will permit of free circulation of the cold air 
from the bunkers to the center of the car 
under the load. 

Long delay, rough handling and insufficient 


refrigeration during transit will result in. 


heavy losses. Shipments from the extreme 
south to northern markets will take a week 
or 10 days. Even the best of strawberries 
will deteriorate during such a length of time. 
Severe losses will result from hot weather 
during transit, unless proper refrigeration has 
been practiced. 

With the development of transportation 
facilities, no center of population is inac- 
cessible. Every city is a possible market, but 
great care must be exercised to see that every 
possible precaution has been taken to assure 
that approved methods of refrigeration, 
bracing and shipping have been complied 
with. 
4 


* Detailed information about the life history 
‘and habits of several major pests of the apple 
‘orchard, including the codling moth, the apple 
‘maggot, the plum curculio, the apple. curculio 
and the white apple leafhopper, and sugges- 
tions for their control form the subject of a 
recent bulletin issued by the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. A copy may 
be had free of charge upon request to the sta- 
tion. 
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telephone’ 


A TRUCK FARMER in New Jersey keeps one jump ahead of 
the truck buyers by telephoning Newark for market reports. 
Thus when they come around to bargain for his produce, 
he is prepared to insist on the top price. On his green corn, 
for instance, he often makes from 10 to 25 cents a hundred 
extra on a thousand ear load because he uses his telephone 
regularly to keep up with the market. 

His neighbors, truck farmers like himself, find it pays 
to keep in touch with the home market every day by tele- 
phone. One of them recalls how last fall he made fifty 
extra dollars on a potato deal for the simple reason that 
he had informed himself by telephone on the price of 


that day. 


Many are the uses of the telephone in putting you in 
touch with the world and its people. Because of it, you may 
be guided in a business venture or receive glad tidings from 
distant friends and relatives. Of all things purchased, 
there’s none that gives so much for so little as the telephone. 


A BELL SYSTEM 

















Books on Fruit Farm Meehanies 


Electricity for the Farm. By Frederick Irving 
Anderson. Tells how to harness waste water power. 
and how to use a gasoline engine or a windmill 
with a storage battery. Chapters on transmission 
and wiring enable the farm mechanic to install 
his own plant. 265 pages. 9 illustrations. $2.00. 

House Wiring. By Thos. W. Poppe. Contains 
just the information needed to successfully ac- 
complish any job of home wiring. Complete in 
every detail, and in accordance with the 1930 Na- 
tional Electric Code. An authentic, comprehensive 
and easily understood work published in a pocket- 


Books Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price 
American Fruit Grower 


Merchandise Mart 


sized manual. 225 pages. 171 illustrations. $1.00. 

Farm Structures. By K. J. T. Ekblaw. Prac- 
tical farm buildings which have been built and 
tested on farms are described, with complete plans 
and specifications for their construction. 353 pages. 
159 illustrations. $2.60. 

Farm Concrete. By K. J. T. Ekblaw. How to 
mix and’ proportion cement for the best results, 
how to estimate costs, how to make forms. IlIlow 
to use concrete in steps, fence posts, cisterns, 
culverts, beside the more usual construction. 303 
pages. ‘95 illustrations. $2.40. 


Chieago 
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A FREE BOOK 
EVERY 
GROWER 
AND 





SHIPPER 
SHOULD HAVE 


CONTAINS complete information 
on ETHYLENE — the magic gas 
which hastens ripening of ma- 
tured fruits. Learn how to profit 
with it. Ethylene increases 
profits, reduces loss, saves time. 
Write for your copy of “Ethy- 
lene for Coioring Matured Fruits 


and Vegetables” today. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


1310 Santee St., Los Angeles 
114 Sansome St., San Francisco Calif, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jackson- 
ville, and other principal cities 


Unit of dcr and Carbon 
Union Carbide } Le \ ‘ Corporation 








G¢{ SHAW UAL TRACTOR 


Amazing M. -Maker for f: truck . 
-—h a an Sor ferme, t gardens 
=. me 







— Plows, seeds, cultivates 
SS Suis discs,mows, rakes,hauls; runs belt 
Price and machine shop machinery. New 
Greatly “ND Gear Shift Model. 6 sizes, 1 to 6 
R P. king or riding types. 


> 10 DAYS TRIAL—Write for 10-DAY 


Present es 
Conditions TRIAL OFFER, Reduced Price, Easy 


rowers’ 


Galesburg.Kansas 


ent Pian, ‘Descriptive Literature 
—and FREE SHAW Catalog and ‘Truck ual’’ 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. AF5, 








PULLETS or COCKERELS 


You May Take 
Your Choice In PRIME* 


Our Day Old CHICKS 
100% SEX GUARANTEE 


Save Money—Save Room—Save Feed—Save [Chicks 
with these sex-linked Crossbreds. Highest Utility 
dy Easier to raise. More eggs, more vigor, more 
disease resistance in PrimeX puliets. Quicker po 
better Sonthening. poe 5 beotlee roaster and ca 
pale pd with Prim rite quick for details 
and order early. ALYS J JOHNSTON CO., Box X2 POLO, ILL. 
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New England Grower Builds Novel Trailer 


| AM enclosing a snapshot of our orchard 
trailer which I thought might be of interest 
to some of your readers. We have used this 
trailer for several years and have found it 
useful for all sorts of orcharding needs. It 
hauls spray materials to the spring and forms 
a handy platform on which to mix them. 

We mix fertilizer in the body of the trailer 
and fill the pails readily from it when ferti- 
lizer is spread by hand. When broadcasting 
fertilizer, we replace the tail board with a 
distributor—a special machine which permits 
the operator to put the fertilizer where needed 
by simple lever control. 

In dusting, the sides are removed and the 
duster is loaded on the trailer. The duster 
has a special home-made base which fits the 
trailer. Even when the trailer is loaded with 
the duster there is room for a half ton of dust 


short turn of tractor to clear body. Tongue is 
fastened to body with iron yokes. Corners 
are reinforced with one-half by four angles. 
Goose neck is one-half by four, electric 
welded. 

Axles are two-inch and wheels, of iron, four 
by 26 inches. Bottom and sides are white 
pine, the sides being 20 inches high. Stakes 
are oak. Twelve stake irons, two on each end 
and four on sides. Sides and ends removable. 
Wheels are hung in middle. 

It is suggested that instead of hanging 
wheels in the middle of the body, which is 
10 feet long, they be hung one foot off center 
toward the rear. 

When we first began to use the trailer we 
were using the western box and the width of 
the trailer bed was designed to fit three such 
boxes. Since changing over to the New Eng- 














and ample space for the operator to work the 
dusting nozzle. 

We find the trailer handy for handling 
brush and many other odd jobs in connection 
with fruit growing. Removable side boards 
facilitate in unloading. 

The trailer’s greatest asset is transporting 
fruit from orchard to grading shed. Our or- 
chard lands are hilly and the ground surface 
rough. Trucks handle the fruit too rough 
and hamper their own movement by taking 
up too much head room. 

The description of this trailer is as follows: 

Body, yellow pine. Longitudinal and cross 
sills—four of the latter—two and one-half by 
six; cross sills mortised into sides. Tongue, 
three by. four, extends the entire length of 
body and projects in front, including goose 
neck of 33 inches, just far enough to allow 





land box, we use the waste space as an 
aisle. Our method in handling the fruit is to 
stack orchard boxes alongside the trees in 
stacks of five or six high, with the drops in 
separate piles. The trailer comes along on a 
pick-up trip. One man operates the tractor, 
one man passes from stacks to trailer and the 
third man loads. Good fruit is loaded from 
front toward rear and drops counter ways. 
Two rows of boxes are made, five or six high, 
with a center aisle. This aisle gives the loader 
a chance to handle either end of his load. In 
finishing the load, a single tier of boxes is 
placed across the aisle, bridging the aisle and 
at the same time anchoring the entire load. 
The photograph shows this procedure.—Rob- 
ert Frame, Strathsee Orchards, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Promising New Blackberry 


THE BRAINERD, a new blackberry devel- 
oped by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, gives promise of becoming an 
important commercial variety. It is the result 
of a cross of the Himalaya and an eastern 
erect-growing variety, thought to be the 
Georgia Mammoth. It has been tried suc- 
cessfully in Oregon, Washington, California, 
North Carolina, and Maryland. 

The advantages of the Brainerd over other 
varieties are its extreme vigor, its productiv- 
ity, hardiness, large size, high dessert quality, 
and the fact that it is suitable for canning 


and frozen-pack preserving. Its weaknesses 
are its large prickles which are similar to 
those of the Himalaya, a peculiar condition 
of its leaves at certain seasons in which parts 
of the leaf are lighter in color, the fact that it 
lacks quality until fully ripe and that it is 
slightly susceptible to orange-rust disease in 
the East and to the double-blossom disease in 
the southeastern States. 

The Brainerd has berries 30 to 60 per cent 
larger than the Himalaya and its seeds are 
smaller. The variety was named for Ezra 
Brainerd, 
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STRAWBERRY GROWING 


(Prom Page Five) 


late variety. It has certain soil requirements 
and for the greatest return does best on a rich 
soil with a clay subsoil and an abundant 
supply of moisture. It is also an excellent 
shipper. Although a staminate variety, it 
produces very little viable pollen and for best 
results should be planted with some strongly 
staminate variety such as Dunlap or Aroma. 


“Everbearing” Strawberries (Progressive, 
Mastoden, and Superb.)—Of the everbearing 
varieties some of the most popular are Mas- 
toden, Progressive, and Superb. These va- 
rieties are more widely grown than any 
other sorts of their class. Investigations at 
the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station 
made under irrigation conditions and under 
the normal rainfall conditions have shown 
that the everbearing varieties are not as prof- 
itable as the spring bearing sorts. Everbear- 
ing varieties may be grown successfully, how- 
ever, in the garden for home and local use. 
Where rainfall or irrigation and markets are 
favorable, they might be grown with profit 
on a commercial scale. 


Time of Planting 


Early spring planting is generally prefer- 
able to late spring, summer, or fall planting. 
Spring-set plants, except everbearing varie- 
ties, do not bear fruit until the following 
year. Plants set in the early fall and grown 
under favorable conditions should bear a 
small crop the following spring. For spring 
setting the planting should be done as soon 
as the soil can be worked; while the latter 
part of August or early September is usually 
best for fall planting. Early spring planting 
should be emphasized in every instance. 


The best results are generally secured by 
purchasing the plants from some reliable nur- 
seryman who makes a specialty of growing 
good plants. Many growers are in the habit 
of procuring plants for setting from the old 
strawberry beds or field, and if good judg- 
ment and care are used satisfactory plants 
may be obtained in this way. With the gen- 
eral infestation of old field with the straw- 
berry crown borer, however, the greatest cau- 
tion should be observed in getting plants from 
field that are not positively known to be free 
of the pest. Growers are taking a great risk 
to purchase plants which have not: been in- 
spected and approved by the officials of the 
State inspection service. 


Spacing and Distance Between Rows 


The best distance between the plants in 
the row, and the best distance between rows 
will usually depend upon a number of fac- 
tors, the most important of which are the 
plant-making habit of the variety, method of 
training, location, nature of the soil and type 
of cultivation to be used. 

The average spacing and planting distances 
of commercial growers in southwest Missouri 
for the matted row system, are from three 
to three and a half feet in the row and four 
feet between the rows. This will allow the 
first two or three cultivations to be made in 
both directions, thus facilitating cultural 
practices. For the Aroma variety, the type 
of soil generally used, and the horse culti- 
vation employed, these distances appear to be, 
after years of experience, the most satisfac- 
tory. It is possible, however, that a plant- 
ing distance of two and a half feet in the 
row and three and’a half feet between the 
rows would give as good or better: results 
under many conditions. 

For the home garden, and where hand cul- 
tivation is employed, perhaps better planting 





distances would be about two to two and a 
half feet apart, in rows three feet apart. It 
is true, also, that other planting distances 
(usually less than those mentioned for com- 
mercial plantings) for local markets and other 
varieties would give more satisfactory returns. 

The number of plants required for an acre 
may be obtained by multiplying the number 
of feet between the plants in the row by the 
number of feet between the rows. This will 
give the number of square feet occupied by 
one plant. Then divide the number of square 
feet in an acre, which is 43,560, by this sum. 
The quotient will be the number of plants 
needed for one acre. In order to have enough 
plants to replace those which die or do not 
thrive after being transplanted for a period of 


about threé weeks, some growers order about | 


one-tenth more plants than are required to 
set the field. With the plants set three and 
a half by four feet 3,111 would be required 
to set one acre. 


About one-tenth more for | 
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CROP PROTECTION 


and PEST CONTROL 
Costs % to 2c per acre with the i) 


SHUN K 

INSECTICIDE DUSTER 
and GRASSHOPPER and PEST 
EXTERMINATOR 


1932 design. Smashes all former costs 
and time performances in dusting or- 
chard or field crops. Uses all kinds of 
insecticide dust or wet poison mash. 
6 h.p. motor, powerful fan. 


DUSTS ALL ORCHARD OR FIELD 
CROPS, APPLES, PEACHES, PE- 
CANS, CITRUS FRUITS, COTTON, 
VINEYARDS, POTATOES, TOBACCO, 


FORAGE, ETC. Also distributes or 

broadcasts DRY or WET Poison mash 

for GRASSHOPPER and other INSECT 
or PEST climination. 

Address Dept. G, for free circular, 


SHUNK MFG. CO., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Established 1854. 














loss and replacements gives 3,400, the number | 


usually needed for one acre, planted three 
and a half by four feet. 


Cultivation 


Perhaps there is no more important factor 
in strawberry production than thorough and 
frequent stirring of the soil to make avail- 
able plant. food and to assist in the conserva- 
tion of moisture. Thorough cultivation is 
essential. The old saying, “Tillage is ma- 
nure,” holds true for strawberries. This ap- 
plies to both the new and old fields. For 
best results as many as 12 or 15 plowings 
and four or five hoeings for new fields, may 
be required, although few strawberry fields 
receive this much care. 
plants should be cultivated at intervals of 10 
days or two weeks from the time they are 
set until vegetation is killed by the frost in 
the fall. The number of plowings and hoe- 
ings will depend a great deal upon the amount 
of rainfall. It is very important that the 
ground be stirred as soon after each rain as 
it will do to work. If the interval be- 
tween rains is four or five weeks, more than 
one shallow cultivation should generally be 
given between rains. 


Fruit production is a great drain on the 
plant. For this reason all blossom stems 
should be pinched off during the first year 
following transplanting in order to produce 
many strong, vigorous plants. The removal 


of the blossoms by pinching may be accom- | 


plished at the periods of plowing and hoeing. 





Few Growers Make “90 Per Cent 
Clean Fruit Club” 


NLY the exceptional apple grower was 
able to make the 90 per cent clean fruit club 
in 1931 in New Hampshire, conditions hav- 
ing been reported to be unusually favorable 
for apple scab and railroad worms. Ten 
Baldwin orchards and 20 McIntosh orchards 
were entered for inspection by the extension 
service, but of these only four of the former 
and 10 of the latter qualified for this select 
group. Each grower was guided by condi- 
tions in his own orchard as to his pest-control 
program, yet spray schedules and other 
control measures closely followed the recom- 
mendations of the State extension service. 
Sprays were applied on time and thoroughly, 
according to C. O. Rawlings, extension hor- 
ticulturist. One grower sprayed or dusted 
between rains day and night with three labor 
shifts, in order to get the materials on the 


In other words, the | § ss. 
| COUNTY OF COOK § 








fruit and foliage at the critical time. 


Around the Year in the Garden 
By F. F. ROCKWELL 


If you are busy and must use every hour in the 
garden to the best advantage, you need a regular 
schedule. This book tells the work to be done 
with flowers, fruits, vegetables and lawn through 
each week of the year, and just how to get results. 
350 pages. 88 illustrations. $2.50, postpaid. 


Book Department 
American Fruit Grower 
Merchandise Mart Chicago 
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trees 75c each, $7.50 a dozen. 


CHIEF and LATHAM RASPBERRY 


Chief ten days earlier than others—Latham lengthens 
the season. Both Mosaic-free. Big, plump, red berries. 


year. Cost but little to plant. Write for prices on dozens 
and quantities. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ir Inc. 
Feribeult, Minnesota 


138 E. Division St. 








Baskets 


Writeforour Wiis 
FreeCatelog! Shows youhowyou fi} 
can save money by buying direct 
from (the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factury in the Country, 


New Albany Box & Baskei Co., Box 102 New Albany,Ind. 











7 Walsh Garden Tractor 
fen For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
Sy Single & Twin Engine-Belt Foe eee 


y SPECIAL OFFER - PAYMENT 
ab New Improved Models—Catalog Free 


XO WALSH TRACTORCO. 3357 Talmagcav. SE. 















EX GUARANTEED 


DAY-OLD PULLETS 


Feed—Save Chicks with phese sex- -linked Cross- 


m ‘Highest Utility Val jue. Paster:te raise. More 
icker th, better f ° sexe broiler. roaster 
capon its with PrimeX cockerels. Write quick for details 
erder carly. ALYS JOHNSTON CO., Box X, Polo, tll. 
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FROM DAILY 
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SUMMER OILS IN 


(From Page 7) 
I believe that this sort of spraying schedule 
for the northern sections would be very effec- 
tive as they ordinarily do not have as heavy 
worm infestation as we do here. The codling 
moths when flying lay eggs on the leaves and 
twigs and‘green fruit and there is no doubt in 
my mind but what this oil will act as an ovi- 
cide and destroy a very large percentage of 
the eggs before they are hatched, eliminating 
a big percentage of the stings on the fruit 
that make it unsightly and unsalable. 

The trees sprayed with the schedule re- 
ferred to above were mostly Ben Davis 28 to 
31 years old. However, we sprayed Jona- 


|'thans, Grimes, Staymans and Delicious 10 to 


15 years old with the same spray schedule, 
and while some of the Grimes showed bad ef- 
fects from too much oil, other varieties 
showed no bad effects on either fruit or fo- 
liage. In fact, one year as an experiment we 
sprayed a small block of Bens 25 years old 
twice during August when the weather was 
very hot and dry, with oil at the rate of four 
per cent, to see if it would damage the fruit 
or foliage, and it showed no bad effects what- 
ever. 

As stated above, we have been using heavy 
winter oils in this lead combination. We 
think that we have made the mistake in stay- 
ing with these heavy oils this long and this 
season we plan to use a white miscible oil, 
which should be more effective. From my 
observation on fruit growing in northwest 
Arkansas, we find we can’t afford to go back 
to the use of lead alone to control worms. 
Some orchards that are of early varieties on 
which the last brood worms have no fruit to 
live on can get by without it, also orchards 
that are in the habit of alternate bearing. In 
the off year the worms will starve out and 
infestation will not be nearly as heavy the 
following year. The codling moth in north- 
west Arkansas has carried over the winter 
this year in the greatest numbers I have ever 
seen, and our infestation promises to be very 
heavy and only the best horticultural prac- 
tices will be effective in controlling the insect. 
The grower should bear in mind that any 
spray formula is only as effective as the effi- 
ciency of the job. The tree and fruit must 
be absolutely covered and no limbs or spots 
on the tree left unsprayed if codling moths 
are to be controlled. 


Oil-Nicotine Gives Control 
By C. E. Hitz, Missouri 


Lasr year I used one gallon of a commer- 
cial dormant spray oil and three-fourths pint 
of Black Leaf 40 to 100 gallons of water on 
one row of my orchard as an experiment in 
controlling my second brood codling moth 
and to reduce my spray residue and was very 
well pleased with the results. 

This row contains 20 Jonathans, six Wine- 
saps, one Delicious and one Rhode Island 
Greening. The average age of the trees is 14 
years but they grow big in Missouri River 
bottom land. 

All the orchard received the same treatment 
up to the applying of the second brood spray, 
which consisted of 85-15 dust in the calyx 
and three cover sprays, using two pounds of 
lead to 50 gallons of water. For second brood 
moth the balance of the orchard received two 
more cover sprays of lead. The last spray 
contained one pound of lead to 50 gallons of 





CODLING MOTH CONTROL 





water and the spray before that contained one 
and one-half pounds of lead. 

The test row received. two oil and nicotine 
sprays applied at the same time as the two 
last lead sprays on the balance of the orchard. 

This orchard was the driest and hottest 
orchard in the country. .We did: not receive 
a rain in August and on the first of Septem- 
ber the trees that_had been sprayed the first 
of August with lead had the appearance of 
having just been. sprayed. The -hot, dry 
weather was not hard on -the-leaf hoppers 
either. The dry weather, the leaf hoppers and 
the lead made these trees look rather sick. 

The row receiving the oil and nicotine 
looked very different. This spray either con- 
trolled the leaf hoppers or drove them to the 
trees that were sprayed with lead. The foli- 
age on the oil sprayed trees was a deep green 
and the contrast in color could be noticed a 
half mile from the orchard. 

A count disclosed practically no difference 
in the worm control of the two sprays, both 
counts averaging 88 per cent free of worm 
damage. The finish of the apples was better on 
all varieties where oil was used. The differ- 
ence was most marked in the number of drop 
apples. There were 67 bushels of drops iin 
the lead sprayed row next to the oil row and 
11 bushels of drops under the oil sprayed 
trees. These two rows were carrying about 
the same amount of fruit before the drop. 

A test for arsenic, which was taken before 
the rains came, gave the oil-sprayed apples 
.008 and the lead sprayed apples .037. The 
rains later reduced the residue to well below 
the world tolerance, making cleaning of ‘the 
lead sprayed fruit unnecessary. 

A spray of dry lime-sulphur in the pink 
and 1-3-50 Bordeaux in the second cover 
spray controlled scab and blotch. 

I am planning to ‘use one per cent oil and 
two pounds of lead to 50 gallons of water in 
my second cover spray this year and oil and 
nicotine for the second -brgod moth. If any 
of your readers have used this combination 
with unsatisfactory results, I would like to 
hear from them. 


Some Arkansas Experiences 
By J. A. Farley, Arkansas 


Up TO the time powdered arsenate of lead 
came onto the market we used two to two 
and one-fourth pounds of the paste to ‘50 gal- 
lons of water and with about four or five 
sprays we managed to get by very nicely up 
to 1925, with its unusually hot dry summer, 
when that quantity of arsenate of lead and 
any number of sprays failed to bring results. 
In mid-summer I resorted to scraping and 
banding the trees in addition to spraying. 
We worked the bands each week, killing as 
many as 50 under some bands each time, but 
the worms practically ruined the crop. 

At the State horticultural meeting held at 
Springdale, December 2 and 3, 1925, the fol- 
lowing notables were present to lend their 
best advice and assistance: Ackerman, United 
States Bureau of Entomology, Bentonville; 
Isley, extension entomologist, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
Rankin of Kayso Company; Lewis of Rex 
Spray Company; Burkemper of Grasselli 
Chemical Company; Tisdale of the General 
Chemical Company; and most of the leading 
fruit growers of northwestern Arkansas and 
southwestern Missouri were present. After 
listening to all their talks and suggestions, I 
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became doubtful as to the dependability of 
arsenate of lead alone, so I began the use of 
oi emulsion, one quart to 50 gallons of water 
in the Bordeaux sprays and one to one and 
one-fourth pounds arsenate of lead. We con- 
tinued the use of the bands and worked them 
each. week, with good success. I noticed that 
I had saved the fruit on two Baldwin trees, 
something I had never been able to do before 
with arsenate of lead alone, although I had 
been spraying them according to schedule, and 
two to four days later when emptying the last 
tankful sprayed them again. But despite all 
this, the worms devoured them. 

In 1927, 1928 and 1929 frequent heavy 
rains seemed to help to hold the worms in 
check, and I quit spraying in July. During 
these years I used one to one and one-fourth 
pounds arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of wa- 
ter, also one pint to one quart of oil emulsion 
in. each Bordeaux spray, with no bad results 
as to fruit or foliage, except two tankfuls in 
1929. This was applied next day after a 
heavy rain, weather cool and cloudy, one-half 
gallon. oil emulsion to 50 gallons of water, ar- 
senate of lead and Bordeaux being used in 
this three weeks blotch spray. The fruit 
dropped badly, which I attribute to the oil 
emulsion, that season. No bands were on in 
1927, 1928 and 1929. Result 10 to 20 per 
cent wormy fruit. 

In 1930 the summer was dry and hot and 
one and one-half to two pounds arsenate of 
lead were used and just enough oil emulsion 
to make the spray spread nicely. No bands 
were used and the worms spoiled the crop. 
So in 1931 I scraped and used the bands 
again. Sprayed on schedule, using two pounds 
arsenate of lead to 50 gallons and three- 
fourths pint of a dormant oil spray in all the 
Bordeaux sprays. Quit spraying the first 
week in August. Had worms under control. 
But for the bands the second brood would 
have been numerous, as the trees were over- 
loaded, which makes late sprays difficult and 
uncertain. One man sprayed from the tower 
with a Keith Gun with No. 4 disk, the other 
from the ground with two nozzles on an old 
Bean spray rod. Disks with small openings 
to make a mist; flow controlled with an old- 
fashioned cutoff; pressure at 300 pounds. 
Trees were sprayed till they dripped a little. 

I have used oil emulsion for dormant 
spraying for several years and controlled the 
scale; but its ingredients separate so easily 
that its dependability on fruit and foliage is 
rather risky. So I prefer commercial miscible 
oils as they are more stable. 

Arsenate of lead, oil and killing the codling 
moth larve under the bands when they es- 
cape death by poison, and oil suffocation are 
the three ways that seem to be the only sea- 
sonable panacea for the control of the cod- 
ling moth that can be relied on. So I expect 
to continue their use. 

As first brood eggs are said to be laid on 
the leaves, the worms must travel to the 
apples. If the egg or worm can be covered 
with oil, it soon ceases to get the air neces- 
sary for its development, and perishes. As 
oil cannot be used with lime-sulphur in the 
early sprays, arsenate of lead forces itself into 
the spray schedule in spite of all our de- 
testations. 


Oil-Lead in Missouri 
By F. S. Merrill 


Durinc the latter part of June, 1931, I 
noticed the first brood of codling moth 
worms were attacking the fruit on that part 
of the orchard in the vicinity of the packing 
shed with unusual severity. 

At this time, which was the last first brood 
spray, we applied a spray of oil (one per 
cent) plus lead arsenate (two pounds to 50) 
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to a 20-acre block of Willow Twig, Stayman 
Winesap and Jonathan. 

This spray stopped the attack completely 
and at once. The worms ceased entering the 
fruit, and those which had already started 
to enter were killed, as shown by cutting into 
fresh entrances and finding dead worms just 
underneath the surface. 

No additional worm damage occurred on 
this block until July 22, at which time an- 
other spray of oil at one-half per cent plus 
lead arsenate at one and one-fourth pounds 
to 50, was applied as a matter of precaution. 

Thus, on this block we secured commer- 
cially perfect control of the late brood of 
worms without increasing the normal dosage 
of lead, and with only one spray. No fur- 
ther worm attack occurred fom July 22 to 
the end of the season, and the apples were 
harvested free of injury except for the stings 
which were produced prior to the first oil- 
lead spray. 

The fruit on the oil-lead block was dis- 
tinctly cleaner of worm injury at harvest 
than that from surrounding parts of the or- 
chard which were sprayed with three second 
brood applications of lead arsenate alone. 
Thus, one first brood spray and one second 
brood spray of oil-lead were greatly superior 
to the usual schedule of lead only in all 
first brood sprays and three second brood 
sprays. 

The fruit from the oil-lead block showed 
a residue of .031 to .036 grains of arsenious 
trioxide per pound at harvest, and before 
washing, even though the last application was 
completed by July 26. 

However, this residue was very readily and 
effectively removed with a dilute hydro- 
chloric acid wash, while the residue formed 
by certain spreaders or other materials with 
lead is very difficult to remove effectively. 

Part of the oil-lead block was selected to 
enter in the annual contest for award for 
the best all-around apple block at the Mis- 
souri Valley Horticultural Exposition, and 
was awarded first prize. In this contest the 
blocks are graded on quality, production, con- 
dition of trees, management, etc. 

Apparently from this evidence, there was 
no objectionable effect from the oil-lead 
sprays on size, color and finish of the fruit, 
nor on the condition of the trees. 
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Ice Cheapest Refrigerant 
In Railroad Cars 


S rup1Es recently made by the Merchants 
Despatch, Inc., refrigerator car line subsidiary 
of the New York Central Lines, indicate that 
under present conditions, ice is the cheapest 
and most universally available refrigerant 
which can be used for the adequate and effi- 
cient refrigeration of perishable commodities 
transported in the general purpose car. 

Refrigerated loads are moved in the refrig- 
erated cars of the company only 26.6 per cent 
of the time, the figures show, while for more 
than 73 per cent of the time the cars are used 
not for refrigeration but for ventilation or 
frost protection. While two cars could be 
provided, one a refrigerated car and the other 
an insulated ventilator, a single general pur- 
pose car used to perform both services in- 
volves less empty mileage and thus requires a 
smaller total investment in equipment. 

Figuring the relative costs of cars, the 
studies show that installation of a mechanical 
refrigerating unit in a refrigerator car in- 
creases the cost of the car from 25 to 100 per 
cent, depending on the type and capacity of 
the unit installed. Interest, depreciation and 
maintenance of this increased investment run 
100 per cent of the time, although the facili- 
ties are required for only about 25 per cent 
of the time. 

Since icing operations are conducted simul- 
taneously with mechanical inspection of the 
car—this inspection being vital from a safety 
standpoint—it is improbable that any time 
advantage would accrue from the use of me- 
chanical refrigeration, at least until all refrig- 
erator cars are mechanically equipped. To so 
equip them, the figures show, 159,000 cars 
now in service would have to be discarded. 


Lime GROWERS in Dominica, British 
West Indies, have succeeded in grafting limes 
on staunch, deep-rooted, hurricane-proof 
trees, according to Captain B. W. C. Man- 
ning, commander of the Canadian National 
Steamship Lady Hawkins. These trees were 
originally intended to bear sour oranges and 
their ability to produce limes will, it is be- 
lieved, revive an industry that had been al- 
most destroyed by successive hurricanes. 











Kills Insect Pests} 


On trees, plants, flowers, shrubs, poultry or animals . .. 
“Black Leaf 40” controls insects. Aphis, Thrip, ey od 
and other insects are killed by contact and fumes . 
action” not possessed by any non-poisonous, non- -volatile enous 


Recommended and Endorsed by 








“Paint” 
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roosts 












*‘double- 











Experiment Stations 





To control poultry lice, merely ‘‘paint’’ tops of roosts lightly. Heat 
from roosting birds releases fumes which penetrate feathers and kill 
lice. Also kills many mites. Keeps indefinitely. If your dealer does 


not handle it send $1.00 for trial bottle. 







package, 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Incorporated 


‘Black Leaf 40” is 
highly .concentrated 

. . @ little goesa 
long way. Full direc- 
tions for use on every 


Roosting birds 
Release fumes 
that kill lice. 
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THE SOURCE OF OUR 
READER’S PROSPERITY say 
Harry K. Goodall, C. 


A PROFITABLE HABIT 


Read these ads each month. An- ta 
swer those that interest you. . 

a profitable habit. 
business with our advertisers with 
full confidence of a square deal. 
Use an ad yourself wherever you 
have something to sell or want to 
Send your ad 
now; it costs only 20 cents a word. 
Be sure to count name and ad- 
Each initial or whole num- 
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it pays a gy 
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These are regular display style 
advertisements or else illustrated 
classified advertisements. 
$1.35 per agate line or $18.90 per 
inch except display advertisements 
baby chicks, eggs, 
try equipment and supplies, pi- 
geons, pet stock, fur-bearing an- 
per agate line or 
$16.10 per inch. 
Display-classified ads get 
Send yours today. 
1105 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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It’s Just What | Want.” 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


“RUN-STOP” HOSE INSURED FROM RUNS FOR 
Life, Policy with Every (50c) Vair. Ladies’ Full Fash- 











ioned. Make $75.00 Week. “FREE SAMPLE.” Moss 
Co., Hartford, Conn. tf 

BIG MONEY SELLING SHIRTS, TIES, UNDER- 
wear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Coveralls, Pants, 
Selts, Playsuits. Sales Kit Free! Nimrod Co., Dept. 
102, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 3-5a 





MAKE STEADY INCOME SELLING DOUBLE RE- 
fined Motor Oils to farmers and auto owners on long 
credit. You receive % the profits—paid weekly. No in- 
vestment, no experience necessary. Free selling outfit. 
All or your spare time. If income of $35 to $60 weekly 
interests you, write quick. Solar Products Co., Dept. 
205, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
and distribute introductory packages to consumers. 
Must be satisfied with 90c an hour at start. Write for 
full particulars. Albert Mills, Route Mgr., 1740 Mon- 
mouth, Cincinnati, O. 5a 

SELL OUR SELF-THREADING NEEDLES. 80% 
profit. Importer, Dept. K, Myerstown, VP: 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


{ EARN UP TO $35.00 WEEK, COPYING —— 
for advertisers. Particulars free. G. Henderson, 
Argyle, Wisconsin. 5tf 

ESTABLISH A PROFITABLE BUSINESS WITH 
steady repeaters, By Mail, Locally, with or without can- 
vassing. Jaasnoch, 2459 Station Street, Chicago, ILL. 

6. 


x 

WANTED—NAMES OF MEN DESIRING STEADY 
outdoor jobs; $1,700—$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
parks; protect game. Write immediately. Delmar In- 
stitute, A52, Denver, Colorado. 12-32a 


BE FIRST IN YOUR TOWN 


bs Make money fast. Be an expert in new field. 
fascinating, dignified business. Nothing like 

x it. Be first in your town to represent 

McClain National Lawn Service 

~» The McLain interesting Study Course of easy 

? Lessons tell you how = no cost to you. Earn 

as you learn. Free advice. Free suggestions. 

Full answers to all lawn yo We elp you 

freely. Write today. Be first. 

McClain Bros. Co., Dept. G Canton, Ohio 


FARMS FOR SALE 
“CALIFORNIA FIVE ACRES IRRIGATED LAND 
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mear good town; ideal for poultry or fruit. $25 cash, 
balance monthly. P, S. Bomberger, Modesto, cee. 
- 3x 





FARMS WANTED 


2 ——EEE——eEeee 

CASH FOR YOUR FARM, BUSINESS, RESIDENCE, 
etc. No metter where located. Free information. 
Black’s Realty Co., Box 20, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


2xa 
FOR SALE 


LARGE STOCK GOOD, USED ENGINES, TRACTORS, 
threshers, balers, sawmills, supplies of every description. 
Write for list, stating your needs. Arthur S. Young 














Company, Inc., Kinzer, Pennsylvania. 6-8x 
HOSIERY 
LADIES’ FULL FASHIONED SILK’ HOSE, 


Seconds, 3 pairs $1.05, Postpaid. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Economy Hosiery. Co., Asheboro, N. C. 6tf 





LADIES’, MEN’S HOSIERY, $1.75 DOZEN; hag 
paid, guaranteed. Write for latest catalogue. L. 
fales Company, Asheboro, North Carolina. 





INSTRUCTION 





$158.00—$225.00 MONTH. MEN 18—35. QUALIFY 
for RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK. Steady. Common 
education sufficient. Full particulars free. Write im- 


Franklin Institute, Dept. S55, seers 
a 


MILKING MACHINES 


MILKING MACHINES, ALSO FINEST QUALITY 
mubber hose, new and better teat cup inflations for all 
milkers. Milker Exchange, Mankato, Minn. 6x 


OIL BURNERS 


mediately. 
N. ¥. 











OIL BURNERS 
laundry, parlor stoves, garage, 
Installation simple. We pay freight. 
State franchises open. C. 

Eastern Burner Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport, 


BUY FROM MANUFACTURER. 
for kitchen ranges; pot, 
water heaters. 
Ten year Warranty. 
$26.00, 
Conn. 


VEGETABLE PLANT 


QUALITY BARGAIN, 300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 
200 Tomatoes, 100 Onions, 
$1.00, prepaid. 
packed. 


50 Pepper, 50 Eggplants for 
Any varieties open field grown moss 
Plant Co., Troup, Texas. 5 
P SORTMENT—200 CABBAG 00 TOMA- 
toes, 200 Onions, 50 Pepper, 25 Eggplants, 25 Cauliflower, 
all postpaid, $1.00. Large tough hand selected, moss 
packed. Prompt shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Orders acknowledged day received. Jacksonville Plant 
Co... Jacksonville. Texas. 5 

R —200 CA 5 IONS, 
200 Tomatoes, 50 Peppers, 50 Eggplants, all $1.00. Post- 
paid; order filled day received. United Plant Co., 
Jacksonville, Texas. 5 


Trou 





















PLA ; RESSED: 1,vuU 
Postpaid: 200, 65c; 500, $1.25. 

, $1.85. Postpaid: 100, 65c; 500, 
Farms, Box 541V, Youngstown, 


A POR RI 100, 35c; 500, 
Eight varieties tomatoes, 100, 40c; 
Celery and Eggplant, 100, 50c; 
1,000, $3.50. Cabbage, 100, 30c; 1,000, $1.50. Onions, 
100, 25c; 1,000, $1.25. Millions ready now, prepaid 
next mail. Adams & Son, Fayetteville, Ark. 5x 


NURSERY STOCK 


RASPBERRIES, LATHAM RED, $3.00 PER_ 100, 
$15.00 per 1000; Cumberland Black, $2. 50 per 100, $12.00 
per 1000. Wm. Mandel, Nurseryman, Bloomington, il. 


ABBA 
10,000, $7.50. 
expressed: 1 
Catalog. Buckeye 
Ohio. 


LE 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.25. 
1,000, $1.50. Pepper, 








2tf 


Rhododendrons .... Evergreens 


shade 








Roses, Flowering Shrubbery, 
trees, fruit trees, small fruits. Straw- 
berry plants by the million. Com- 
plete assortment for the Small Home 
or large Commercial Planter. Low- 
est prices in our history. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
Write for free catalog. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE co. a Box K, 
RINCESS ANNE, MD 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. GREAT MASTODON; 
have berries six months in year. 100 postpaid, $1.50. 
New Blakemore: fine new berry, 100 postpaid, $1.25. 
Great Young Dewberry, over inch long, ripening just 
after strawberries; very fine Raspberry flavor, 25, $2.25; 
50, $4.25; 100, $7.50, postpaid. Full line other berries, 
fruit trees, shrubs, Raspberries, Blackberries and Dew- 
berries, Tomato plants, Cabbage plants, Onion plants, 
Asparagus and Rhubarb roots, Catalogue Free. J. A. 
Bauer, Judsonia, Arkansas. tfa 


AJ STRAWBERRY GARDEN—JUST BIG ENOUGH 
to fit in the backyard of the average home. Plants are 
heavy yielders and will supply plenty of delicious ber- 
ries for your table. 25 Premier, early; 25 Harvest King, 
mid-season; 25 Pearl, late; 25 Mastodon Ever-bearing. 
All for $2.45 prepaid. Order today. We will ship at 
proper planting time and guarantee delivery of first class 
plants. Alys Johnston Co., Polo, 2-5x 


a MASTODON EVERBEARING, $8.50. 500—$5.00. 
00—$1.15. Champion Everbearing, Blakemore, Wash- 
at or Kelloggs Beauty, $1.15 per 100 plants, post- 
paid. Pine Nursery, New Buffalo, Michigan. 5 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—FRESHLY DUG, NEW 
growth, prompt shipment. Premier, Dunlap, Gibson, 
Glenmary, Aroma, Stevens: 100, $1.25; 300, $2.50; 500, 
$3.50; 1000, $7. Mastodon (everbearing): 25, $1; 50, 
$1. 50; 300, $6; 1000, $15. EUREKA NURSERIES 
Mapleview, N. ¥. 5 


100 MASTODON  EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 




















Plants, $1.00; 200 Dunlap, $1.00, postpaid. Mastodcun 
$9.00, 1000; Dunlap, Missionary, $2.75; Gibson, Aroma, 
$3.50; Big Joe, $4.50; Kigers Big Beauty, $7.00. Read 
our advertisement in March = number. Catalog. 
KIGER’S NURSERY, DANVILLE, IOWA. 5 

{00 PREMIER, .75; THOUSAND, $3.50. {100 MAS- 











PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS—LOW COST. EASY TERMS. BOOK 


and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 368, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 6x 


HYDROMETERS 








todon, .90; Thousand, $6. 100 Cumberland, $1.50: 
Thousand, $8.00. Lathan Red, $2. Sawyer 
Nurseries, Sawyer, Mich. 5 

THREE BAND ITALIAN BEES. TWO POUND 


packages with Queen, $2 each. Three pound packages 
with Queen, $2.50 each. Extra Queens 40 cents each. 
D, C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 5-7 


BEES FOR ORCHARD POLLINATION. WRITE FOR 
full information and list of reliable shippers of bees and 
Orchard packages. We have nothing to sell. Sent free, 

w:th sample copy. Beekeepers Item, Box 838, San An- 





| tonio, Texas. tf 





HYDROMETERS, 


LIME SULPHUR 


Especially designed for use in determin- 
ing strength of density of Lime Sulphur 
Solution for Spraying. 


Complete with specifications and 
directions for use. 


Recommended by Prof. J. P. Stewart of 
Pennsylvania State College. 


$1.50 each postpaid. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


GRIEBEL INSTRUMENT CO. 
Carbondale, Penna. 4- 


ow 


TREE AND WEED “KILLER 


LIQUID KILLS TREES, GRASS, WEEDS, EASILY 
made. f[articulars free. Miller K Agency, Kensett, 
Arkansas. 10tf 


DOGS 


HOUNDS, COON, FOX $20—BEAGLES $10—COL- 
lies, Shepherds, Rat vermin dogs $8. Vumping outfits 
$30-$50. Engines $35. Dawson, Tuckerton, N. J.. 5x 


DAIRY CALVES 


FOR HOLSTEIN OR GUERNSEY HEIFER CALVES 
write Edgewood Farms, B-3, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


FERTILIZERS 


NATURE’S GREATEST PLANT FOOD—HARDWOOD 
Ashes—Free Circular. George Stevens, Veterborougn, 





























GRAFTING TOOLS 
WIZARD GRAFTING TOOL 


Boy can do more and better work than 

two men by old methods and no failures. 

Price $2.50. Send for Circular. 
W. L. MINOR, Brockton, Mass. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 








QUILT PIECES 


A TRIAL BUNDLE, Postpaid 
FAST COLORS—PRINTS—PERCALES 
GRANT’S SUPPLY. STORE 
Dept. M Warsaw, Illinois 
HOOKED RUGS; ECONOMICAL AND EASY TO 
make with “SUSAN BURR’ machine, illustrated direc- 
tion, uses rags or yarn, dollar fifty postpaid. Holley 
Associates. Water Street, Torrington, Connecticut. 6-8x 














Ontario. 3-5x 
TOBACCO AND CICARS 

QUALITY! RICH RED CHEWING OR GOLDEN 

yellow smoking, five pounds $1.00. Guaranteed. - River 

side Ranch, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 4-5xa 





TOBACCO POSTPAID, GUARANTEED VERY BEST 


mellow juicy leaf. Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10, $2.25. 
Iest Smoking, 5 Ibs., 90c; 10, $1.50. Mark Hamlin, 
Sharon, Tenn. tfx 





DEWDROP OLD TOBACCO, MELLOWED IN BULK, 
fuaranteed; Fancy smoking, 5 pounds, 75c; 10 pounds, 
$1.40; Handpicked chewing, 5 pounds, $1.00; 10 pounds, 





$1.75. Scraps, 8c. Dewdrop Farms, Murray, Ky. 5-7 

TWENTY CHEWING TWIST, $1.00. TWENTY 
sacks smoking, $1.00. ‘Postpaid. Ford Tobacco Co. 
M-7, Paducah, Ky. 4-6 





Raa LEAF—GUARANTEED CHEWING OR SMOK- 
5 Ibs. $1.00; ten $1.50. Pipe free. Pay mene, 
co: OPERATIVE FARMERS, B19, Sedalia, 


FIVE POUNDS RED LEAF CHEWING OR SMOK- 
ing and one box cigars, $1.25. Farmers Union, 368-BR., 
Mayfield, Ky. 6-8x 
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| BABY C 


HICKS 





POULTRY and EGGS 


JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 























NOW YOU CAN RAISE ALL PULLETS OR ALL | 


Cockerels and buy them day-old, sex and _ livability 
guaranteed. PrimeX crossbred chicks save you money, 
save room, feed and chicks.. Hardier and easier to raise. 
More vigor. Better layers. Grow quicker, feather bet- 
ter. Lower growing cost. 
breeders. Write quick for details and order early. Alys 
Johnston, Polo. Ill. 2-5x 


A R I 

Postpaid guaranteed 
Customers 
— es 


A I a 
We can hatch 250,000 weekly. i 
arrival. 12 years experience. 11 hatcheries. | 
43 states. Catalog free showing 20 varieties. 













Brothers Hatchery, Decatur, Illinois. 5a 
wo AMPION CHI YB R, 2 
America’s oldest breeder hatcherymen. International 


Free instruction 
Write for your 
12tfx 


winners for egg laying and exhibition. 
book valuable to you, will pay _you well. 
copy today. C. R. Baker, Box P, Abilene, Kansas. 


JERSEY WHI IANTS 
WIN $1,000.00—BUY OUR MARCY FARM STRAINS 
Permit 197. Highest quality chicks (White and Black). 
Free chicks, big discounts, buy your 1932 chicks now, 
save money. KBeautiful cockerels, pullets, trios, pens. 
Descriptive literature. The Maples Giant Farms, Box 
1833, Pittsfield, Il. tfx 


BLOOD TESTED, GUARANTEED TRUE TO TYPE, 
progeny tested. Investigate our stock and prices before 
you buy. ig offer the following breeds from many flocks 
headed by R. O. P. Males. Chicks with a future backed 
by = FR records. White, Brown, Buf? Leghorns; 
Anconas; White, Buff, Barred Plymouth Rocks; Ithode 
Island Reds; Buff, White Orpingtons; White, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes; Black, White Minorcas; Light Brah- 
mcs; Black Jersey Giants; White Jersey Giants; Colum- 
bian Rocks; Rhode Island White; Cornish Game; Light 
Assorted and Heavy Assorted Chicks for broilers; Baby 


Ducklings. 
XENIA CHICK HATCHERY, INC. Xenia. Ohio 


R N R 

ties of Baby Chicks. Why not write for free circular. 
Atz’s Hatchery, Milltown, Indiana. tfx 

> MEDIA IP 5 Et s 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, Minorcas, 5c up. Midwest Hatchery, Box 150. 
Clinton. Mo. 12tf 

BABY ICcKS AN 

Pullets which are 100% guaranteed. I have Hollywood 
% veghorns, Ringlet Barred Rocks, Rucker White 
Rocks, Mahood Reds, Regal-Dorcas, Wyandottes, Booth 
Minorcas and 8 other breeds from World’s Finest Blood- 
lines. 210-351 egg R.O.P. breeding. FREE catalog—ex- 
ceptionally low prices. Fred Beckmann, 57F, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 2-5x 
17 VARIETIES OF BABY CHICKS. 


With consistent bloodtesting and rimd 
culling, we guarantee you the most 
your dollar will buy. Many report 
our heavy breeds laying under five 
months old, light breeds under four, 
one pound broilers at four weeks. 
Write for catalogue; it is beautifully 
illustrated and gives full details. 
Atz’s Blue Mound Hatcheries, Mill- 
town, Indiana. 11-6x 


















MRS,_N. A. ATZ 
00. AWAR BA HICKS, EX- 

tra poultry money. Write for full information. Desk B 

Inman_ Hatcheries. Aberdeen, S. Dak 2-6x 


BUY OUR CHICKS 


from famous Bloodtested Breeds; they’re from the 
famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, Thompson, Holterman 
and other bloodlines. We’ve sold them to four depart- 
ments of the U. S ‘ 





v't. 

Selected Grade Exhibition Grade 

100 500 100 500 

White Leghorns 
Buff Leghorns 
Brown Leghorns 
S. C. Anconas 
Bd., Wh., Bf. Rocks 
S. C._R. I. Reds veoe SO 


--.-$4.50 $22.50 $6.00 $30.00 


25.00 7.00 35.00 


8.00 40.00 
10.00 





Jersey Blk. Giants sevens 
Blk., Minorcas 
} a White Giants. é 
ee ore "3.50 17.50 
Mixed, Heavy ‘Breeds...2..:. 4.50 22.50 
These famous breeds grow “larger, mature quicker, and 
lay better. ggg mee shipment. Live gig | Guar- 
anteed or $1.00 books order, balance C. plus 
postage. biateameed Poultry Yards, Box 216A, pe , 
Ind. 6-12xa 
THOROUGHBRED BLOODTESTED S. C. REDS, 
Barred Rocks $6.00 per 100; White Wyandottes, White 
and Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons $6.50; Brown, Buff, 
White Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Mixed, $5.50; Assorted 
$4.50; Seconds $4.00; Pure Bred Bloodtested chicks that 
Live and Grow and Lay. Shipped Prepaid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. Can ship C.0.D. Hatches weekly year 
around. Order direct from ad. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 61, Ramsey, Indiana. 6tfxa 




















Biown, White Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy mixed, $4. 95. 
—- shipment. Yesterlaid Farms, Mt, Healthy, 
10. 


PRICE SLASHED ON CHICKS 


60,000 thoroughbred blood tested baby 
chicks weekly for June shipment. Reds 
(either comb), Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, White, Columbian, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons 6c. 
Light Brahmas and Black Giants 8c. 
White Leghorns (English or Tancred 





strain), Buff, Brown Leghorns and 
Anconas 5c. Heavy Mixed 5c. Assorted 4c, Prompt 
shipment guaranteed. DAVIS POULTRY FARM, 
Route 8. Ramsey. Indiana. 6x 


A 
beayy breeds 5c. Leghorns, Anconas and Heaxy Mixed 
4360, Assorted 34ec. Economy Hatchery, Box 77, ~— 
6x 


Big chicks from bloodtested | 


—_—OvwOXv 
REX RABBITS ber'to to sz ech foe 





EGG-A-DAA 





WACO “Strains 


2,000,000 Baby Chicks 
50,000 Ducklings & Goslings 
50,000 Baby Turkeys & 
Guineas E 
All of finest quality. 


for 1932. 
Lowest ever priced. Post paid 


and ~~, arrival asm 
ATA 


NABOB POULTRY. FARMS 
Box A, Gambier, Ohio 
6.00 FOR BARRE WHITE R HIT 

Wyandottes, Reds; $5. 13, White and Brown ‘Leghorns, 

Anconas, Immediate shipment. Brown Co, Hatcheries, 

Sardini Ohio. 5x 
GUAR E 

Plan. O-Hi-View Poult 
HICKS—BLOOD TESTED LEGHORNS, 

Reds, Minorcas, 7 cents up. Established 1910. 

{ one Hatchery, Box Richfield, Pa. 


“EXCELLENT RESULTS” 


Read these few short excerpts from 
letters from AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER classified advertisers: 


Two insertions last spring produced 
very good results. Here’s our ad for 
your next issue. Howard Strawberry 
Fields, Brodhead, Wis. 

Our classified advertising in AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER has been pay- 
ing out very satisfactorily. Nimrod 
Shirt Co., Chicago. 

We have received excellent results in 
inquiries and real customers. We con- 
| sider AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 

one of the best magazines on our list. 

Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Fort 

Worth, Tex. 

The evidence is overwhelming that well 
worded classified advertising in AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER pays—and pays well. 
Send your ad in today on the coupon 
below. Address 


Harry K. Goodall 
Classified Advertising Manager 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Merchandise Mart 
CHICAGO 

















ey 





- R 
Farm, Leavenworth, Ind. 12x 
ROCKS, 
Catalog 































RABBITS AND GUINEA PIGS 


ANDARD_ RABBI ) " A. 
Special year, 25c. Sample, dime. 11tfx 


RAISE AFUR RABBITS 
zor 













BIG t pRor, 8 {n_raising CHINCHILLA and 
ZEALAND WHITE fur rabbits FOR 
US on oman backed by eighteen years of service 


PROFIT ed pee ae an animal that 


young yearly,for which 


WE PAY YOU ‘31. 00 TO $6.50 EACH 


illustrated jog and contract—also 
ING eae dca Pm complete Stee. all for 10c.A Ft a 


STAHL'S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 179B, tolmes Park. Mo. 


“RABBITS. * RAISE BEAUTIFUL SILVER MAR- 
ten Rabbits—Only rabbit fur with the silky blackness, 
the silver tipped hairs and the glisten of genuine Silver | 
Fox. Used successfully as an imitation on trimmings of 
coats, collars and cuffs. Rapid producers. Excellent 
meat. New low prices on all ages of breeding stock. 
Alys Johnston Co., Polo, Ill. 2-5x 


MONEY::-RABBITS S| 
Raise HIMALAYANS cue eA 


Make big Money raleing RO TODAY f 


Fe aera tiuaie 


BOULEVARD Menare DENCE, MISSOURI 























all you raise. Sen 
MAKE GooD MONEY! for full a Se a 
contract. Everything explained, Send at once and find out 
about this ae CASTE Make this a profitable year. 


TERN RABBIT 
Route 1, Box 254 New Fr 


eedom, Pa. 
MOTORCYCLES 
USED oro ot & PARTS. 
‘4165 Prairie, St. Louis, Missouri. 





TOWER CYCLE, 
6x 


GENUINE WHITE JERSEY GIANTS—REAL GIANT 
size, from pure stock, not crossed... Good layers of big 
eggs. Excellent broilers, roasters and premium capons. 
Husky, healthy chicks, triple guaranteed—Quality. De- 
livery, Livability. Supply limited. Alys Johnston, Polo, 
Illinois. 2-5x 


WHITE MINORCAS 


MAMMOTH WHITE MINORCA CHICKS — BIG- 
boned layers of great big white eggs. Husky, healthy 
beauties triple guaranteed—Quality, Delivery, Livability. 
New low prices. Alys Johnston, Polo, Ill. 2-5x 


WHITE WYANDCTTES 


WYANDOTTES—MARTIN S DIRECT. PEN CHIX. 


Mrs. Ben Schwartz, Freeburg, Mo. 5x 


REGAL-DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, 
$2.50—100; chicks $8.50. Prepaid. Mrs. Chas. Mondhink, 


Raymond, li. 
DUCKS AND GEESE 


DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS, TURKEY POULTS AND 
baby chicks. Write for illustrated Catalog Telling How 
to Raise Ducks for Profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, 
LaRue, Ohio. tfX 


GET MY NEW LOW PRICES ON BIG PEKIN AND 
Indian Runner Ducklings, Giant Toulouse and White 
Embden Goslings. Also hatching eggs. Alys Johnston, 
Polo, Illinois. 2-5x 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUFF DUCKS—$3.50 EACH—EGGS—$2.25 PER 12. 
ag dogs, puppies. Rabbit dogs, $35.00. Welchyilla, 
Rh. R. No. 1, Ramsey, Il. tfx 


TURKEYS 


MONEY IN TURKEYS. THEY CAN BE RAISED 
anywhere in confinement or on range. Learn all about 
modern scientific methods of breeding, hatching, raising, 
and marketing through TURKEY WORLD, official pub- 
lication of all breeders’ associations. Sample copy lve. 
Subscription $1 per year. Send subscriptions to. Turkey 
World, 445 So. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, Il. tf 

“TURKEYS.” AJ MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 
—Husky healthy baby poults or eggs from finest breed- 
ing stock. Alvs Johnston. Polo. Ill. 2-5x 

OUR IMPROVE MA BR URK 
eggs, $3.00 dozen; $20.00 hundred. Day old poults, 
$7.50 dozen; $45.00 hundred. Postpaid. Robbins Ranch, 
Belvidere, Kansas. 5x 
— as ae 


POULTRY HINTS 


MY HE LA NEARLY EVERY AY, HE 
— year. For 25c (coin) I will send my recipe tell- 
how you can make yours do the same. Albert 
Frelich.” 5842 Highland, St. Louis, Missouri. 6x 


PRINTING 


ACME PRINTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, — 
consin. ‘‘Can_ print better, for less. 

























































" Ww 
National, 


EXCEPTIONALL 
Print anything, 
Syracuse, Indiana. 5x 


QUALI Ri 
Erices. Free cut service. 





CHALK TALK STUNTS 


LAUGH PRODUCING PROGRAM, $1.00. CATALOG, 
10c. Balda Art Service, Dept. 3B, Oshkosh, Wis. 12-2x 


OLD GOLD WANTED 


GET CASH FOR YOUR OLD GOLD, SILVER, 








platinum. For crowns, plates, old jewelry, etc. We 
pay full value. Send to International Metal Co., Dept. 
J, 29 E, Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois, 6x 





SEND US YOUR OLD GOLD TEETH, BRIDGES, 
Crowns and Receive Check by return mail. Highest 
Prices Paid. Standard Gold Refining Company, Dept. 
70, Indianapolis, Indiana. 6x 


PERSONAL 


GECO 
7312 S. Green St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

DROPSY sufferers try this wonderful, 
100 year old, harmless German remedy 
now at absolutely no cost to you. As- 
tounding results and FREE treatments 
for the asking. Write us now for FREE 
treatments. 


WANTED—ANY PERSON SUFFERING WITH ATH- 
letic foot, ring worm, eczema, cracked toes, or other 
skin infections to send us 65c for.trial bottle ZONOIL. 
Gives Instant relief or money refunded. Agents Wanted. 
Zona Laboratories, Longbeach, California. 6-8x 


STOMACH 20%, 202. % 
cers, Constipated send 


2c Pck.; 100 Roy’s Tablets $1.00. Guaranteed Money 
Back. Forward & Co., Inc., D3, Duluth, Minn. 5x 


———FHOTO FINISHING 


ANY ROLL PRINTED AND 5x7 ENLARGEMENT 
25c. 8x10 with Frame 50c. Painting Free — Cos- 
metics. Artcraft Laboratories, Pilsen Sta., Chica 6-8x 

ANY SIZE FILM DEVELOPED—THREE FREE 
gma 25c coin. Ray’s Photo Service, La om 

vise. 
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No. 2664—Home Frock. Designed for sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 16 requires 3 yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 39-inch contrasting. 


No. 984—For Wee Maids. Designed for 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards of 35-inch material with % yard of 35- 
inch contrasting. 


No. 809—Simple Chic. Designed for sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 6 requires 15 
yards of 39-inch material with % yard of 
35-inch contrasting. 


No. 2644—Smart and Wearable. Designed 
for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and-46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 39- 
inch material with %, yard of 35-inch con- 
trasting. ‘ 





SEASONABLE STYLES 





No. 434—Smart Junior Wear. 


sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. ( 
15g yards of 39-inch material with 15 yards 


of 35-inch contrasting. 


No; 2618—For Smart Matrons. 


sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
39-inch material with 1% yards of 35-inch 


contrasting. 


No. 3102—Snappy Blouse. Designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36 and 
measure. Size 16 requires 1% yards of 39- 


inch material. 


No. 2746—Slenderizing Lines. 


sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust measure. : 
25, yards of 39-inch material with 1 yard of 


35-inch contrasting. 


Size 10 requires 


38 inches bust 


Size 16 requires 


Designed for 


Designed for 


Designed for 




















Patterns may be secured by mail, postage prepaid, at 15 cents each from FASHION 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Be sure 
to state size required. Enclose 10 cen‘s additional for copy of Summer Fashion Magazine (15 


cents where no pattern is ordered). 





if] W. E. Young, of Ohio; Harold A. Priest, of 


| Eagle, of West Virginia, and Andrew Cohill, 
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Eastern Growers 


Form Council 
(From Page Nine) 











eastern markets and urged that steps be taken 
immediately to petition the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a 33%4 per cent re- 
duction on the rates on apples from all east- 
ern apple growing sections. 

The meeting adjourned subject to the call 
of the president. 

The horticultural society heads present ‘be- 
sides Governor Byrd, who heads the Virginia 
organization, and J. N. Dyer, of Indiana, 
were: Robert P. Hulsart, of New Jersey; 


Massachusetts; Walter R. Clarke, of New 
York; Kenneth M. Platt, of Connecticut; R. 
T. Criswell, of Pennsylvania; Dr. A. Bruce 


representing President G. S. G. Carpenter, of 
Maryland. 

Others prominent in the apple industry 
were: R. G. Phillips, of Rochester, N. Y., 
secretary of the International Apple Asso- 
ciation; W. H. Baggs, vice-president of the 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., Pittsburgh, and 
president of the American Fruit and. Vege- 
table Shippers Association, and F. W. Rich- 
ardson, president of the Peninsula Horticul- 
tural Society of Delaware and Maryland. 

Besides the States represertted, apple grow- 
ers of Tennessee, Michigan, Kentucky, IIli- 
nois, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Missouri, and 
Arkansas were invited to participate. 





The Wine Grape Problem 


(From Page 10) 


of grocer income to the extent that from 
first impression the average grocery store ap- 
pears to be a fruit store. 

That this change “in the national dietary 
has been one of the apparent results of 
national prohibition scarce permits of serious 
controversy. The fruit industry has benefited 
vastly from national prohibition, regardless 
of the fact that unwise overplanting has to 
some extent neutralized this benefit in the 
case of some fruits. 

With the increased use of fruits and the 
diminished use of intoxicants in the past 
decade has come a longer average life span 
and a general improvement in the health of 
the people. This condition is capable of still 
further improvement as the per capita con- 
sumption of fruit makes further gains at the 
expense of the per capita consumption of 
alcoholic liquors. 

It is inconceivable that the high type of 
men and women who constitute the fruit 
producers of America will look with toler- 
ance on any proposal that will make alcoholic 
liquor of any kind more readily accessible to 
the general public. A keg of potent wine in 
the cellar is too often accompanied by bare 
pantry shelves. 

The financial interests who unwisely in- 
vested in wine grape acreage should liqui- 
date their holdings, uproot the surplus vines 
and bring production down to within the 
demand for the fresh and dried product. 
The legitimate fruit industry will scarcely 
give assent to a proposal that constitutes a 
threat to the natural expansion in the de- 
mand for fruit and legitimate fruit products. 





Thirty-nine different kinds of fruits and 
vegetables from thirty-two States and four 
countries are found in the annual Dill-of-fare 
of the people of Albany, N. Y., says the New 
York College of Agriculture. 








